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PEEPACE. 






tN the preliminary 
chapter — c The 
blossoming of 
Autumn' — the 
Author has fully- 
explained the ob- 
ject and scope of 
this volume. In 
putting it forth as 
what he believes to 
be the first attempt 

on thr Avon at BiNQWOOD (Evening). eyer ma( J e i n Eng- 
land to reproduce in facsimile — if that expression 
may be allowed — not merely the exquisite tinting 
but the forms and venation of the most prominent 
and conspicuous of the leaves whose dying splen- 
dour lights up with so much of brilliancy and 
beauty our autumnal hedges and woodlands, the 
Author desires to say that the work is the out- 
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VI PREFACE. 

come of a minute and careful study of the subject 
pursued during many years. 

It is a singular circumstance that, with all the 
resources which art possesses in the present day, 
and in view, especially, of the wealth of illustra- 
tion that has been brought into requisition in the 
endeavour to reproduce c the flowers of the field,' 
no one should have attempted to reproduce the 
c blossoms of Autumn 9 as represented by autumnal 
leaves. The neglect, in a literary and pictorial 
sense, of this most fascinating branch of natural 
science is doubtless only accidental, and it does 
not arise from any lack of appreciation of the 
subject. But the fact remains that, rich as this 
subject is in itself, and full as it is of attraction 
for the lovers of Nature, it has, by pictorial art, in 
the especial phase in which it is here represented, 
been wholly overlooked. 

Merely general references — such as may be 
found abundantly both in poetry and prose — to 
the glory and beauty of Autumn, 

' Thrice happy time, 
Best portion of the various year, in which 
Nature rejoiceth, smiling on her works, 
Lovely to full perfection wrought,' 

till leave unsatisfied the desire to know some- 
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thing more of the loveliness which has stirred the 

enthusiasm and excited the admiration of poets 

and — in a less degree — of jprosateurs. It is true, 

as one writer feelingly exclaims, that 

'Not Spring or Summer's beauty hath such grace 
As I have seen in one autumnal face/ 

and it is worth an effort to endeavour to catch 
and stereotype, so to speak, some of the most pro- 
minent of the exquisitely beautiful, but transient, 
features of the season of Autumn. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that tran- 
sient as these features are in our woodlands — for 
' the autumnal forest/ as Gilpin truly says, c is an 
instrument easily untuned ' by c one frosty night 
or parching blast ' — yet, as far as the rich and 
varied tints of autumnal leafage are concerned, 
they can be retained to charm the eye in port- 
folios : so that the poet's lament over the i latest 
loveliest flowers ' which Autumn wreaths c in 
many-coloured bowers,' 

* The rich luxuriance * * of every view, 
The mild and modest tint, the splendid hue, 
The temper'd harmony of various shades, 
Alas! whose beauty blooms at once and fades,' 

need not find an echo in the soul of the reader 
who will but take the trouble to seek for and 
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preserve the coloured gems of the autumnal 
woods. 

Should this volume suggest to any of its readers 
the collection and preservation of autumnal leaves 
not merely as objects in themselves of great 
beauty, but as reminiscences of pleasant autumn 
rambles, it will, incidentally, it is hoped, serve a 
pleasant, if a minor, purpose : and if such a 
pastime should give to the reader half the pleasure 
the Author has experienced in wandering by 
autumn hedges and through autumn woods in 
search of the materials out of which he has 
wrought this volume, its perusal will, perhaps, 
in more than one way, be fruitful of good 
results. 

The modus operandi by which the outlines of 
form, the characteristic venation and the tinting 
of the leaves figured in the coloured plates which 
accompany the text of Part II., have been 
reproduced is fully described in the introductory 
chapter. The Author's best thanks are due to 
the artists and lithographers — Messrs Bmrik and 
Binger — and to their London representative, Mr. 
William Day, for the admirable manner in which 
they have carried out his instructions. The 
botanical artist employed upon the work is a 
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gentleman of great experience and ability in this 
especial field. 

The eighteen wood engravings of New Forest 
Scenery have been executed from drawings made 
by Mr. Frederick (x. Short, who, living amidst the 
most beautiful woodland scenery in this country, 
has learnt his art from the great book of Nature. 
Mr. Short makes his first public appearance 
in these pages, and the Author, with an 
intimate knowledge of the scenes which he has 
depicted, will be greatly surprised if those who are 
equally familiar with these scenes do not recognize 
in this young artist's pictures a touch which no 
mere art training could give. Mr. James D. 
Cooper is the engraver, and it is a pleasure 
to acknowledge the value of his co-operation. 
Lovers of English scenery, who like to see 
what they admire ably represented on paper, 
owe much to him for his admirable and faith- 
ful delineations. The twelve initial-letter leaf 
designs in Part II. of the volume have been 
designed by the Author and engraved by 
Mr. Cooper. 

London, November, 1881. 
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THE BLOSSOMING OF AUTUMN. 
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,OBTIC fancy 
has given 
to the rich 
tinting of autumnal 
leaves the name of 
the blossoming of 
Autumn, and the 
designation is 
most appropriate. 
There are many real 
flowers — blossoms 
of great beauty and 
of deep tones of colour — in this delightful 
season : not the almost perennial flowers that 
open on from spring to summer, from sum- 
mer to Autumn, and far into winter, nor the 
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20 AUTUMNAL LEAVES, 

vigorous flowers which, coming with the early 
summer, attain their full splendour in July and 
August, and linger on into the first few days of 
September ; but the veritable blossoms of Autumn 
which come with the season and remain open 
until cut down by the early frosts of winter. 
Yet these, beautiful as they are and conspicuous, 
in places, by their abundant presence, appear to 
be obliterated by the more pervading hues of 
autumnal leafage. 

Content, so to speak, to suffer by comparison, 
during the summer — whilst they are dressed in 
their garb of sober green — with the flowers which 
they bear and serve by contrast to bring into 
relief, the leaves, in the later season, change 
colour, and when their early ornaments are faded 
and gone, blossom, themselves, into tints of mellow 
beauty, and oftentimes into hues of splendour 
which enrich the landscape as far as the eye can 
see. 

Pencil and pallet have been industriously em- 
ployed, since landscape art first commenced to 
copy Nature, in the work of delineating on paper 
and canvas the especial, prominent, or typical 
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features of the seasons; and in this work of 
reproduction Autumn has been fully represented. 
Photographic skill has, too, been brought into 
play— and with marvellous and increasing success 
— to delineate the scenes of Nature in facsimile^ 
and when it shall have succeeded, as it seems not 
unlikely that it will, ere long, in reproducing not 
merely the forms but the colours of natural ob- 
jects, it will have left little else for the landscape 
painter but imaginative subjects, or imaginative 
combinations of c effects,' which it may not be in 
the power of photography to compass. If * high 
art* — as art — should then suffer, it will merely 
be another instance of the triumph of science and 
Nature over mere art. 

Meanwhile we depend, mostly, for our coloured 
pictures upon the artist and designer. Yet 
though these have provided us plentifully with 
coloured flowers we have had few leaves, and 
those which have been drawn for us have been 
summer leaves. If we look into books we shall 
find an abundance of coloured representations 
of blossoms with green leaves added to make 
pleasant contrast But in this country, coloured 
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representations of autumnal leaves have never, 
to the Author's knowledge, been attempted in 
books, and even the subject itself has not been 
dealt with except in verse and in a fragmentary- 
way in prose. 

But it is full of suggestiveness and beauty, and 
it has long been the Author's desire to endeavour 
to give especial prominence to it. How few 
people take the trouble to study in detail the 
exquisite conformations of leaves ! The fact that 
the summer leaf is green and the autumnal leaf 
is yellow, or red, or orange, is the only fact of 
which especial cognizance is taken. The pro- 
minent and conspicuous circumstances of form or 
colour being roughly noted, the subject is dis- 
missed from sight and from mind. It was in the 
endeavour to increase the popular appreciation of 
the beautiful forms of leaves that the Author 
determined upon the especial character of the 
coloured illustrations of 'Our Woodland Teees/ 
In these it was attempted — for the first time, he 
believes, in the history of colour printing — to 
give a careful representation of the characteristic 
venation of each leaf. The outlines of form were 
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obtained by the only absolutely exact method — 
namely by the employment of photography. The 
artist who undertook the work of filling in the 
details. of venation performed his task with ad- 
mirable fidelity ; the lithographers coloured after 
Nature. Actual leaves which had been carefully 
collected by the Author — with their forms and 
colouring preserved — formed the subjects for 
draughtsman and colour-printer, and the result 
was all that the Author could have wished in 
fulfilment of his design. Amongst many gratify- 
ing acknowledgments of the pleasure which this 
species of Nature-printing gave to the readers of 
his book, he wishes to refer to one received from 
an Australian correspondent, who, writing from 
Melbourne in June 1879, said, — ' Having just 
finished reading " Otje Woodland Trees," I feel 
under such a strong sense of personal obligation 
to you that I write to thank you even from this 
distance. . • . lam sure your writings, especially 
this last work, will awaken, or rather originate, a 
new and most charming aesthetic cultvs — the 
loving study of trees — a subject on which there is 
the most lamentable ignorance. It is pitiable to 
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see such sources of innocent and, at the same 
time, exalted pleasure so much neglected, or 
rather quite unsuspected, even by people who 
linger lovingly over roses and camellias. I had 
to learn the little I know of trees under very 
disheartening circumstances. Nobody appeared 
to know or care what this or that tree was. . • . 
I had dreamt, as an almost impossible delight, of 
the publishing, by some expert, of accurate, tinted 
delineations of leaves ; and your illustrations are 
almost equal to Nature. Since I have had your 
book (only in the beginning of this year) I often 
bring home a score or so of different leaves, and 
sit down with " Our Woodland Trees" for the pure 
delight of examining their dainty minutiae.' . . . 
It is unquestionably in the * dainty minutiae ' 
of leaves that their charm lies, and it is also the 
c dainty minutiae' which are altogether unob- 
served and unappreciated by those who simply 
look at foliage in the mass. Beautiful and im- 
pressive as masses of colour appear — arranged 
and shaded and subject to the gradations and 
contrasts of wild Nature — there is greater beauty 
and more elaboration of loveliness apparent, on 
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close examination, in the parts which contribute 
to the whole; for unless closely and carefully 
examined the especial beauty of these parts is 
found to be lost in the general effect. 

But the beauty of colour in autumnal leaves is 
made up, so to speak, of many more elements 
than is the beauty of the same leaves in spring or 
summer. As in the mass the later aspect of 
foliage is more varied and striking than its aspect 
in spring or summer, it would seem that there 
should, of necessity, be greater variety in the parts 
which contribute to the general effect. And so it 
is in fact. In the mere shades of what is roughly 
described as 'green,' there is almost infinite 
variety and far greater charm than the unob- 
servant even suspect. What to the eye, at a 
distance, seems absolute uniformity of colour is 
really made up of a large number of insensible 
gradations. Most of these can be easily seen on 
close examination. Apart from these differences, 
which require a certain degree of study to dis- 
cover, there are the much more broadly apparent 
changes of hue produced by age. The tender, 
glossy, almost golden, leaf of spring merges in- 
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sensibly, through many changing stages, into the 
deep green of its summer hue. But insensible as 
is the passage from one stage to another the con- 
trast between the earliest and the latest summer 
shade is very marked and striking. 

It is the varieties of hue and colour on the 
same leaf that give the striking character to 
autumnal foliage so apparent when it is closely 
examined. The effect is doubtless due to the 
manifestations of the preliminary stages of decay; 
and yet it is not strictly decay, as will be pre- 
sently shown, which produces the picturesque 
changes of colour in the early stages of what is 
called leaf discolouration. But to whatever cause 
the change is due, the effect is often singularly 
beautiful. The normal, or what has previously 
been the uniform, green is lightened here and 
there perhaps by varying shades of the same 
colour, and contrasted in other places by distinct 
patches or spots, or it may be lines, of entirely 
different colour — yellow, red, or purple. 

We have said that the peculiar colour markings 
of autumnal leaves, though indicative of approach- 
ing decay, are not, strictly speaking, what is 
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understood by decay, or at any rate decay of the 
kind which, when once commenced, must inevit- 
ably lead to a disintegration of parts: for not 
only can the course and progress of this dis- 
colouration be arrested — in the case of most leaves 
— at any stage, but the effects of the process up 
to the point reached can be retained and per- 
petuated by careful management — that is to say, 
by taking means to alter the conditions which are 
necessary in order to continue, or merge, mere 
discolouration into actual decay. It is this pos- 
sibility which has enabled the Author to obtain 
the subjects for the coloured illustrations of this 
volume. 

Illustrations of autumnal leaves in this country 
could, necessarily, be only typical, for notwith- 
standing the comparative limitation of the extent 
of our flora the variations of autumnal colouring 
alone are almost endless. . If it had been intended 
in this volume merely to give the colour of each 
autumnal leaf when it had reached its final stage 
of colouring, the task would have been easy and 
few colours would have been required. But it is 
in the early autumnal tinting that the charm of 
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colour lies, and it is then that there is the 
greatest wealth of contrasts, in wild Nature. 
Hence, in representing, so to speak, in these 
pages, this especial aspect of Autumn, it has been 
sought to give the most typical and prominent of 
autumnal leaves, and these will be found figured 
in the coloured plates. 

The coloured figures have, as already inti- 
mated, been copied from Nature — the leaves 
which they represent having been collected and 
arranged by the Author, then photographed, and 
so imitated as to give not merely their natural 
tints, but an exact representation — no less indeed 
than a facsimile — of their characteristic venation. 
This question of the venation of leaves is one 
that deserves, from its interest and importance, 
much more attention than it has hitherto ob- 
tained. The mere outline of a leaf- — though 
the feature which more immediately strikes the 
eye — is by no means its only important feature. 
But artists in general, even when drawing 
individual leaves, have been content to give little 
more than the outline. If the reader who has 
been accustomed to notice only this most salient 
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feature will look at the systems of veins of the 
first two or three leaves of different species he 
may encounter, he will be astonished at their 
variety. The character, too, of the cellular tissue, 
that forms the epidermis of leaves, and is stretched 
upon the framework of veins, is very varied — 
depending much upon the form of this frame- 
work — and is sometimes smooth and glossy, and 
at other times dull and curiously crumpled or 
otherwise relieved from uniformity. Apart, too, 
from the form and direction of the veins, colour 
is often an element in the difference between 
one species of leaf and another, and between in- 
dividuals of the same species at different stages 
of growth. It is, of course, colour alone which 
determines the peculiar character of the autuum 
leaf ; but in the illustrations given in this volume 
the Author has been careful to see that the out- 
line and venation as well as the tinting are 
correctly delineated. 

In the chapters which follow an endeavour will 
be made to typify the general aspect or salient 
characteristics of aututnn hedges and autumnal 
woods, whilst emphasizing the especial charm 
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which is lent to our scenery by the exquisite 
tinting of autumnal leaves. 



PART I. 
AUTUMN EAMBLES. 



ROUND THE NEW FOREST. 



AUTUMN BAMBLES. 



ROUND THE NEW FOREST. 




A 



UTUMN ram- 
bles! There 
is something 
exhilarating in the 
very idea. Hosts 
of holiday seekers 
have already re- 
turned from sea- 
shore, country lane 
and woodland, and 
the period of work 
— serious, metho- 
dic, laborious work — has recommenced after their 
period of relaxation. 'The country,' neverthe- 
less, is not yet deserted; for many tourists are 

o 
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still on foot ; but their numbers are greatly re- 
duced, and the charm of quiet is beginning to 
settle down upon previously frequented roads. 
The evenings, it is true, are ' closing in ; ' but 
the days are bright, as it always is in true 
autumn weather, the air — though crisp and fresh 
— is still genial, the sun shines gloriously, and 
there is, for the pedestrian, a sense of exhilaration, 
which, in its especial character, is peculiar to 
this delightful season. 

It is at such . a season of genuine autumn 
weather that we form the plan of a pedestrian 
tour around the New Forest. We determine to 
proceed by rail from London to Brockenhurst, 
and to walk thence to Boldre ; to return to our 
point of departure at Brockenhurst; to explore 
the Brockenhurst lanes ; and then to make the 
entire circuit of the beautiful woodlands, by way 
of Burley, Ringwood, Fordingbridge, Bramshaw, 
Stoney Cross, and Lyndhurst, returning, in the 
direction opposite to that from which we had set 
out, to Brockenhurst. 

Perhaps it would be difficult in any part of 
these islands to find a route more likely to pro- 
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vide the splendours of autumnal leafage than the 
one we have indicated. For the greater part of 
the way the road passes along the verge of the 
forest — occasionally going through its outermost 
woods and crossing its heaths and glades. Over 
a part of the route the opportunity is afforded of 
contrasting the surrounding cultivation with the 
wildness of the perpetual forest, whilst from 
numerous points of view one may see the general 
as well as at other points are seen the individual 
features of forest scenery. 



o 2 



AT BROCKENHURST. 







I 






2. 



AT BROOKENHURST. 



tT is the end 
of September ; 
and looking 
out in the morn- 
ing from the win- 
dows of our inn 
bed-room we note, 
in the prospect of 
leafage beyond and 
away from the vil- 
lage of Brocken- 
hurst, that the 
mellow charm of early Autumn has already 
tinged the trees and hedgebanks. Across the 
way, on both sides, are white-walled cottages 
In front, through a wide opening between them 
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a prospect is opened up of garden and meadow 
enclosures with trees beyond whose greenery 
prettily contrasts with the roofs and walls of 
more cottages which peep out from their midst. 

Turning from our inn to the right, in our first 
ramble from this forest village, and then again 
to the right a few yards down the ' street/ we 
find ourselves in an elm-and-oak bordered road. 
Gently ascending, the road crosses the railway 
whose lines have ' opened up ' this woodland 
district to the world. Just beyond, if we turn 
round and look towards the north-east, we get 
a distant view of rolling forest stretching away 
over uplands, with here and there an open lawn 
contrasting with the darker hues of the green- 
wood. The road we are following is soon lost to 
the pedestrian at the point where it enters a 
private park guarded by the gilded iron- work 
of its lodge gate. But close by the gate, and 
standing in the public road, is an enormous Elm 
crowning a grassy mound. Passing to the right, 
under the spreading boughs of this noble tree, 
we come upon another stately Elm standing out 
from a half-circle of Oaks and Elms growing 
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within, but on the verge of, a meadow on our 
right. Just beyond this second specimen of 
Ulmus campestris we reach one of those familiar 
little patches of triangular turf which are so 
often found where roadways fork, for the reason 
that such spaces are large enough to enable them 
to keep free from the feet of wayfarers, and the 
wear of wheels. At this spot the road bends, 
and, taking the left turning, we pass between 
two ivy-clad cottages fronted by little gardens 
gay with the bright colours of cottage flowers — 
that on our right surrounded by mixed flower 
and fruit ground, shown — as we stop for a 
moment and peep over the high, quickset, dividing 
hedge — against a background of tall Elms and 
Oaks that border its opposite hedge and are in 
their turn contrasted by the red- walled village 
houses seen between them and by the great 
banks of white cloud which float airily in the 
sky above. 

But passing beyond the extreme limits of 
these garden enclosures we come in sight of a 
typical English ' lane * which suddenly reveals — 
as we turn our eyes from the homely entourage 
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of our ivy-clad cottages — such an exceeding wealth 
of quiet and surpassing loveliness that, for a 
moment, we are constrained to pause in wonder- 
ing admiration. 

Oaks, where we stand, growing from either 
bank, fling their branches across from side to 
side, and meet and interlace midway. But at 
one spot there is an opening in the leafy shroud, 
and through the ' vignette ' thus woven by the 
natural and untrained garlands of oak foliage we 
see the blue sky, and though it is but a patch of 
uniform colour and we cannot now see as we 
could at night the contrasting beauty of the 
stars — ' the golden nails,' as a pretty fancy loves 
to consider them, of the floor of heaven — the 
sunny blue serves to throw out in strong relief 
the autumnal colouring of the oak leaves. 

From looking up at the sky and at the leafy 
canopy stretching immediately over us let us 
turn to look at our lane. Its roadway, margined 
on either side by broad and bright-green bands 
of grass — the verdant turf now level, now sloping, 
and now undulating — winds and turns in serpen- 
tine fashion as it gently ascends through bands of 
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shadow and bands, or breaks, of sunshinp until 
it is lost in the near distance by overarching trees. 

As far as we can see this avenue of greenery is 
bordered by the wealthy verdancy of its hedge- 
banks and canopied by foliage, and when the 
roadway disappears from sight it seems to wind 
up amongst trees. Going into the lane the 
pleasant sound of running water falls upon the 
ear. It flows from a tree-bordered meadow on 
our right and, passing through a tiny arch 
under the roadway to the opposite side, its 
moist banks provide a congenial home for cluster- 
ing but now flowerless forms of Crowfoot and 
Daisy. The little stream, passing on by the 
leaning bole of a large Oak, covered by Moss, 
grey Lichen and sprays of trailing Ivy, trickles 
away down the lane in the direction from which 
we have come and, keeping by the hedgeside, is 
soon lost from view. 

A few yards further on our lane widens out, 
and, at this spot, is no longer overarched by 
trees. But the greensward on either side is, in 
places, brightly starred by the blossoms of the 
Hawkweed, whilst the clustered foliage of the 
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hedgebanks makes merry with the open sunshine. 
For the moment the Brambles carry the palm of 
beauty. The purple of their stems contrasts 
with their still green leaves and blends with those 
leaves which have put on their autumnal tints. On 
the same bush there is the greenish white of late 
buds, the pink blush of tardy blossoms, and the 
green, red, and black colours of autumnal fruit. 
In the bramble stems, too, there is variety; 
for whilst their prevailing colour is purple they 
are, in places, overspread by vermilion hues: 
and, where this hue is spread upon the stem, the 
adjacent f oliage is dyed with the same rich colour. 
Strongly contrasting with the vermilion leaves 
are others of bright yellow, approaching gold, 
and others of greenish white. Now they are 
sombre in the hue of green, now flushed with 
crimson, now green and purple-blotched, but 
always beautiful. The Hawthorns, too, in the 
same hedgebank, with stems and twigs ashen and 
purple, are clothed with foliage of varying shades, 
from golden to dark and shining green, all set 
off in contrast against the brilliant red of the 
glistening haws. Dogrose leaves are here just 
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being overspread with their autumnal flush, and 
do not, as yet, show conspicuously, but the 
pinkish red of maple twigs and the red flush of 
the maple foliage attracts attention to this beau- 
tiful shrub— half shrub, half tree — whilst the 
yellowing leaves of the Hazel, standing out from 
the hedge-top, and the sombre leaves and purple 
stems of the modest Blackthorn lend their own 
peculiar features to the scene. 

Underneath the mass of outside greenery, where 
shadows nestle at the base of the hedgebanks, we 
note the shining tips of the ever-green Harts- 
tongue, the broader fronds of the Male Fern, and 
graceful forms of Polystichum angulare peeping 
out modestly from their shady habitats — the fronds 
of these familiar Ferns emerging from the bed of 
trailing Ivy which forms the innermost covering 
of the hedgebank. 

As the lane begins to narrow again between its 
verdant banks, two Oaks, on either side of the 
way, interlace their leafy branches overhead. But 
the sunlight again comes in, as we pass beyond 
them, upon the hedgebank shrubbery now rising 
higher as we continue our way — Field Maples, on 
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either side, with waving leaves of yellow, edged 
and blotched with brown, standing out in relief 
against the mass of normal green, their winged 
samaras, yellowish green tinged with a delicate 
flush of pink, peeping out in pretty clusters 
between the leaves. Below the Maples are smaller 
shrubs of Blackthorn, Bramble, and trailing Dog- 
rose. A Willow, rising from the left-hand hedge- 
bank, shows its fast yellowing leaves, tall forms 
of Bracken, still green and uncoloured, save that 
the tips of one single pinnule is dyed with gold, 
grow from the clustering mass, whilst, as before, 
in the lowermost shady recesses of the bank are 
verdant Moss and glistening Ivy, the familiar 
gloss of the Hartstongue and large, conspicuous 
leaves of the now flowerless Primrose. 

Away on either side of our lane are sloping 
meadows, bordered by and embowered in trees, 
and opened up to view as the lane widens. Three 
huge Oaks stand in a. line near us in the park on 
our left, one of them having its great, hollow 
trunk split down to the ground. The large, mossy 
and lichen-covered limbs of these noble trees are 
flung to a great breadth on either side. 
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The soft geniality of this autumn day — the 
wind gently stirring the foliage and making music 
in the tree-tops and the sun burnishing into gold 
the greenery on which it falls — causes the birds 
to sing cheerily all around us. 

Continuing onwards and upwards our lane, 
winding under overarching shrubbery and under 
trees whose tops meet midway and cast the path- 
way into shadow, we soon reach Brockenhurst 
Church, standing upon a knoll on the right-hand 
side of the way, embowered amidst Oak and Ash 
trees. 

Passing up some rude steps and through an 
iron latch gate we find ourselves in the church- 
yard, crossing which, along by way of the south 
side of the church, we reach two enormous trees 
— an Oak and a Yew, both of which were pro- 
bably contemporaries of William the Conqueror. 
Measuring the Yew we find that at three feet 
from the ground it girths sixteen feet eight inches, 
whilst the girth of the Oak, at the same distance 
from the ground, is twenty-one feet ; at five feet 
from the ground one foot more in girth, and 
twenty-three feet in girth at six feet from the 
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ground. Both trees are hollow and the Oak is 
supported by props, and, though its enormous 
limbs bear no branches, young sprays of foliage 
grow from its ancient bole. 

Brockenhurst Church is mentioned in Domes- 
day, and is one of the only two churches in the 
New Forest so mentioned, the other church being 
that of Milford. The charge against William the 
Conqueror — repeated by various historians — of 
having destroyed many villages and some fifty 
churches to make his royal hunting-ground has, 
in all probability, been wildly exaggerated. At 
any rate the mention of Brockenhurst Church 
suggests the probability that as the two churches 
of which it is one are the only ones in the forest 
mentioned in Domesday, and both are still stand- 
ing, the traditionary culpability of William the 
Norman has been unjustly magnified. Like other 
churches in the New Forest (the one at Boldre 
is perhaps the most familiar illustration), the 
church at Brockenhurst is built upon a hill, and 
was intended to serve, as doubtless was the case 
in similar instances, as a landmark in the imme- 
diately surrounding forestal district. Its present 
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situation is a very beautiful one. On the south- 
west side of the churchyard, opposite to that we 
enter from the lane we have described, we reach 
the brow of another lane leading back to the 
village between leafy hedgebanks bordering tree* 
covered, undulating meadows, and overarched by 
Oaks. At its bottom we must again cross the 
railway, and from the other end of the village, 
opposite that from which we started, pass through 
its straggling street to our first point of departure. 
When the New Forest, stretching from the 
Southampton Water on the east to the Avon on 
the west, trenched upon the shores of the Solent 
in its southward range, Brockenhurst — a name 
which indicated the Badger's Wood — occupied 
part of its central area. But the area of this 
wild and beautiful tract of country has become 
greatly diminished. North and south, east and 
west, the woodlands have receded, and Brocken- 
hurst but lingers on their southern borders, 
though it is still sufficiently within their area to 
remain a true forest village. The time when 
herds of deer would, in the stillness of the night, 
walk from the forest on either side through its 

D 
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high street, until startled and urged to retreat by 
the barking or pursuit of the village dogs, is gone 
into that past so full of pleasant memories of the 
ancient and unspoilt beauty of sylvan England. 
But beauty lingers yet at Brockenhurst, and 
though much of the old splendour has departed, 
it still has the charm of leafiness for the lovers of 
rural quiet. 



FROM BROCKENHURST TO LYMINGTON 
AND BOLDRE. 



r>2 



3. 



FBOM BBOOKENHUBST TO LTMINGTON AND BOLDBE. 




T 



^HEforestal vil- 
lage of Bol- 
dre should 
have an especial 
interest for all 
lovers of English 
woodland scenery, 
for there lived 
and wrote William 
Gilpin. His first 
impressions of his 
surroundings and 
the manner in which he was drawn to take 
interest in and to note and describe the new 
scenes of beauty which were opened up to 
him on his removal to Boldre are simply and 
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pleasantly told in a letter — dated March 4th, 1791 
— to William Mitford, the historian of Greece, who 
had presented him to the living of Boldre. The 
letter ran thus : — c When your friendship fixed me 
in this pleasing retreat, within the precincts of 
New Forest, I had little intention of wandering 
farther among its scenes than the bounds of my 
own parish or of amusing myself any more with 
writing on picturesque subjects. But one scene 
drew me on to another, till at length I had 
traversed the whole forest. The subject was 
new to me. I had been much among lakes and 
mountains, but I had never lived in a forest. I 
knew little of its scenery. Everything caught 
my attention, and as I generally had a memo- 
randum-book in my hand I made minutes of 
what I observed, throwing my remarks under 
the two heads of forest scenery in general and 
the scenery of particular places. Thus, as small 
things lead to greater, an evening walk or ride 
became the foundation of a volume. 5 

It is a pretty road which leads from Brocken- 
hurst, southwards, to Boldre. On leaving our 
inn-door, in the main street of Brockenhurst, we 
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turn to the left, in a south-westerly direction, 
walk through the straggling village and then 
turn, again to the left, into the Lymington road, 
running southward after crossing the lines of the 
South-Western Railway and passing the small 
post-office. A pretty roadside cottage almost 
immediately comes into view, low, long, thatched 
and brick- walled, with four white-framed windows 
— two below and two peeping out from under 
the lower slope of the roof — and walls densely 
covered with climbing shrubs. From a bordering 
strip of greensward that forms, so to speak, the 
roadside c setting * of this little dwelling, a white- 
posted iron gate leads through a low, quickset 
bordering hedge, overspread with an embrowning 
tinge* into the neat garden, and, through it, to a 
rustic wooden porch almost hidden by greenery. 

No dwelling-place so well accords with leafy 
surroundings as one that is itself covered with 
verdure. Near a wood or forest a cottage, or 
other dwelling-house, with square, unadorned 
brick-red walls, tiled-roof, and straight inclosing 
iron fence, ill agrees with its surroundings, and 
strikes the eye as being harsh and inconsistent. 
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Embowered in trees and shrubs and half-hidden 
by climbing trailers, clothed, so to speak, like the 
country around it, it seems to be almost a part of 
the wild scenes of Nature ; for in the wildest of 
these scenes we cannot, though no human being 
may be present, forget that man exists and must 
find a dwelling-place. 

On our right, as we follow the high road 
southwards, we pass a cottage which, were it 
not for the brightness of its ivy-mantled walls, 
would be buried in shadows, so snugly is it 
ensconced amidst greenery by its garden front- 
ing of Sycamore, Horse-Chestnut, Scotch Pine, 
and Birch — the embrowning horse-chestnut 
leaves and the yellowing foliage of the fading 
Birch contrasting well with the bluish-green of 
Pinus sylvestris. A trickling stream which runs 
by the side of the road is made bright by the 
yellow bloom of the Water Eagwort, and the 
crimsoning of the wayside Sorrel, whilst, from a 
triangular strip of greensward that bordersjthe 
road, grow the white and golden crowns of the 
Wild Chamomile, the yellow flowers of the Hawk- 
weed, and one or two late Buttercups. 
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Out* road winds and gently ascends as it leads 
further away from the village of • The Badger's 
Wood/ passing between meadows upon whose 
undulating surface and out of whose leafy hedges 
grow richly-foliaged Oaks, upon the heads of 
which the sun is shining — bringing out the 
varying colours of early Autumn. From some 
of these trees the deep greenness of summer has 
scarcely given sign of change, though a warm 
tinge of colour betokens the early commencement 
of the inevitable transformation. Others appear 
almost lighted up by the spreading autumnal 
tints, whilst others again are dyed with russet 
hues. 

From the point we have reached we can get a 
pretty view, if we turn round . and look back, of 
the village of Brockenhurst, as it lies at the end 
of our vista. Just beyond the railway we have 
recently crossed, a vignette is formed. The 
roadway beneath, the sky above, and trees on 
either hand, enclose an enticing picture enriched 
by colours of red, blue, white, and green. The 
lower part of this picture is formed by the red* 
brick and white-walled houses of Brockenhurst, 
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roofed with slate and tile. Above the highest 
housetop rises the tall white column of a railway 
signal, and beyond and above stretches — rising 
against the horizon — the dark-green expanse of 
the forest. But a bend in our road to the right 
soon shuts out the view of village and forest, and 
of all houses, and leaves us only the pleasures of 
the shady wayside. 

Winding onwards and upwards between oak- 
bordered, undulating meadows and hedgebanks, 
which, though green with the verdant leafiness of 
grass, and many other wild plants, are empurpled 
by the changing foliage of the Bramble — the 
little stream on the left side of our way making 
its voice heard, but in very gentle accents, on the 
incline — we reach the top of the hill. Here, for 
a moment, there is a homely change in the 
character of the scenery and one of those plea- 
sant contrasts — between cultivation and wild- 
ness — so often afforded in England. One of 
three ponds by the roadside is occupied by a 
number of ducks whose presence attests the 
proximity of a farmstead. The ducks are hold- 
ing a sort of amateur regatta and, with evident 
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enjoyment, are wildly splashing about, their 
yellow beaks contrasting strikingly with the 
green, white, black, and brown of their plumage. 
Away on the right, across bordering hedgebanks 
and their adjoining fields and meadows, we can 
just see the crests of the forest uplands as they 
sweep around the horizon from the west towards 
the north. 

Taking a turn round to the right, upon what is 
now, for a short way, our level road, we pass a 
tiny strip of open forest, with Oaks overspreading 
undergrowths of Furze and Bracken, of Holly and 
Bramble, Hawthorn and Blackthorn, twining 
round the stems and twigs of which "White 
Bryony shows its large leaves, some still green 
and others richly empurpled, the berries of this 
beautiful shrub beginning to pass from their 
early hue of green into a rich shade of yellow 
preparatory to emerging into the full glory of 
their final autumnal colouring. 

We soon reach the little village of Setley, 
whose farmhouses, cottages, and homesteads lie 
along on the left-hand side of our road, the 
white walls of one slate-roofed cottage standing 
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out in strong relief against its background of 
woodland and sky, whilst the brown thatch of 
another cottage is made sombre by the vividness 
of a great patch of light, golden-green moss 
which covers nearly half of the roof-surface. 
Beyond the village we come upon an expanse of 
open forest which stretches away on our right 
towards the west until the rise of the uplands, 
at the near horizon, ends the view. Here the 
ground is spread, as far as the eye can reach, 
with Gorse and Heather. The Heather is now 
on the wane, but its late blossoms still empurple 
the ground and contrast with the brown of the 
faded floral cups which, on the same flower- 
stems, encompass the tiny but expanding seed 
capsules. The Gorse, though blossomless, pre- 
serves its hue of ( green, the sober uniformity of 
which is enlivened by the blossoms which peep 
out from beneath its prickly clumps — blue Hare- 
bells, golden Tormentils, and purple intermingling 
Heather-bells. 

Continuing our way the road dips as we pass 
through the little hamlet of Battramsley and is 
here bordered by enclosures on our left-hand side 
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and by the edge of the open forest on our right — 
the autumnal embtffcwning of the Bracken, at this 
point, contrasting with the green of the Gorse 
and the purple bloom, of the Heather, and with 
the golden richness of many clustered blossoms 
of the Tormentil. 

Before emerging from the dip in our road we 
catch sight, away to our left, of a pretty little bit 
of charming English scenery. To get a view of 
it we must look over the quickset hedge on our 
left — a hedge of thickly-matted twigs of Haw- 
thorn, whose stems are grey and gold with en- 
compassing Lichen — green foliage, with purple- 
brown edges, and vermilion berries. In our line 
of vision we see meadow, cornfield stubble, and 
wooded uplands descending into a quiet wooded 
hollow. On the meadows cattle are quietly 
browsing, their red, white, and brown markings 
prettily contrasting with the spreading green turf 
of the meadows. The cornfields, shorn now of 
their crops, are made picturesque by the presence 
of irregularly-scattered wheat stacks. Red-brick, 
blue-tiled cottages, with whitened fronts, stand 
<here and there half-hidden by screening trees 
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whilst above the humble dwellings the blue smoke 
of the hearth-fires curls up against the white 
clouds which overspread the sky. In the fore- 
ground, 'pecking 5 on the meadow near which 
we stand, are some fowls gathered in a small 
group and in the height, evidently, of quiet enjoy- 
ment. Cottage gardens and fruit-trees complete 
the rural and pastoral features of the scene. But 
there is still left a feature of woodland scenery, 
for the background of our picture is formed by 
clustered forest-trees which cover the distant up- 
lands and rise against th.e horizon. 

We ascend to the highest point of our road, 
which now winds through the remaining portion 
of the little village of Battramsley — the roofs of 
whose white-walled cottages and farm outbuildings 
are stained with Moss and Lichen — and on both 
sides of the way beyond we pass meadow and 
cornland, the hedgebanks brightened by many 
flowers — white, blue, pink, and gold — late blos- 
soms of Crowfoot, Harebell, and Herb Robert 
being prominent and conspicuous. The autumnal 
foliage of the matted masses of Hawthorn and 
Wild Briar add their own richness to the scene, 
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whilst a Daisy, which we note on the greensward 
by our way, gives another proof of the truly 
perennial character of this beautiful little flower 
that seems to enjoy an almost perpetual spring- 
time. 

Distant now only two miles from Lymington, 
by way of which we propose, by a rather long 
detour, to reach Boldre, we follow on our way 
southwards, pass under the shadows of over- 
arching trees which grow from the hedgebanks 
on either side— Elm, Oak, and Sycamore whose 
brown and yellow leaves stand out in relief 
against the mass of changing green — and then 
descend over the brow of a gentle declivity. 
Soon, leaving the leafy overhanging shelter, our 
road once more ascends through a tree-bordered 
meadow on our right and an undulated wooded 
enclosure which stretches away on the opposite 
side. 

Our way now becomes extremely beautiful. 
We have fairly left behind us, for a time, the open 
forest and have reached a region of enclosures. 
But our way winds and turns between them, and 
as it somewhat rapidly descends is embowered in 
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leafiness by the overarching foliage of Oak and 
Elm. Trees indeed are now everywhere, scattered 
thickly upon the undulating enclosures upon 
either side of us, whilst the hedgebanks which 
border the way are adorned by the fruit of the 
now ripening Blackberry, and by the glistening 
red berries of the <Bryony. At the foot of the 
hill, lying away from the road to our right, is a 
farmhouse, the very boards of whose outbuildings 
are splashed with broad bands of gold from en- 
crusting Lichen. Passing underneath a railway 
arch — the railway now crosses what was once 
continuous forest — our road winding still, we 
presently get a peep on our left, down over some 
wooded uplands, of the stream of the Lymington 
Eiver or Boldre Water winding away down its 
valley to the sea. It is not far from this point 
to the quiet streets of Lymington, passing through 
which we reach the short stretch of country 
between it and the sea by pursuing southwards 
the continuous road we have hitherto been 
following between leafy hedges, skirting tree- 
bordered meadows — a little stream accompanying 
us on each side of our way. Taking the left-hand 
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turning when we come to a point where our road 
divides into two, we catch sight, between the 
trees, of the waters of the Solent lying away just 
beyond us. Presently another road crosses the 
one we are pursuing, but we keep straight on, 
and by passing through a wicket on our right we 
can see the mouth of the now broad and winding 
channel of the river whose estuary as we reach it 
is uncovered by the tide and exposes a spreading 
mantle of seaweed, the prevailing dark green of 
which is contrasted here and there by patches of 
richer colour — reddish brown, orange, and gold, 
To the south flows the Solent, against a back- 
ground formed by the long, rolling uplands of the 
Isle of Wight. 

When Gilpin was writing his Forest Scenery, 
about the year 1781, Lymington was a forest 
village, and the country around it was much more 
wooded than it now is. It is interesting to recall 
his description of the neighbourhood, part of 
which description is contained in the opening 
paragraph of section V. of his second volume, in 
which he commences the account of his forest 
itinerary. He says, — 'From Vicar's Hill* (his 

E 
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residence at Boldre) c we passed Boldre Bridge, 
and ascending the opposite bank, called Rope-hill, 
to Battramsley, we had a beautiful view of the 
estuary of Lymington River which, when filled 
with the tide, forms a grand sweep to the sea. 
It is seen to most advantage from the top of the 
hill, a few yards out of the road on the right. 
The valley, through which the river flows, is 
broad ; its screens are not lofty, but well varied 
and woody. The curves of the river are marked 
by long projections of low land, and on one or two 
of them some little saltern' (the salt works of 
Lymington, now gone, were in existence so early 
as the year 1147) ' or other building is erected. 
The distance is formed by the sea and the Isle 
of Wight. Altogether the view is picturesque. It 
is what the painter properly calls a whole. There is 
a foreground, a middle ground, and distance — all 
harmoniously united. We have the same view, 
only varied by position, from many high grounds 
in the neighbourhood, but I know not that it 
appears to such advantage anywhere as from this 
hill.' 

Further on, in the same section of his Forest 
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Scenery, Gilpin describes the town itself, and 
again notices the river mouth. Describing his 
approach to it from the west, in his forest ride, 
he says, — C A little further to the east stands 
Lymington, just at the point where the flat 
country we had been travelling from Christ- 
church descends to the river which takes its name 
from the town. The brow and gentle descent of 
this falling ground the town occupies, forming 
one handsome street which overlooks the high 
grounds on the opposite side of the river. It is a 
neat, well-built town and pleasantly seated. The 
houses, especially on the side of the street next 
the coast, have views, from the windows and 
gardens, of the Isle of Wight and the sea. 
Across the estuary formed at the mouth of 
Lymington Eiver, a dam with flood-gates is 
thrown. The intention was to exclude the salt 
water from the meadows above, which it was 
hoped might have become pasturage, but the 
purpose is not answered. A great beauty, how- 
ever, arises from the influx of the tide which 
forms a handsome piece of water above the dam 
with many reaches and winding shores. We have 

e 2 
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already observed the beauty of this estuary when 
seen from the higher grounds as it enters the sea. 
The scenes are equally interesting which it affords 
when the eye pursues it up the stream from its 
recesses in the forest. One of the best of them 
opens from the stable-yard of the Angel Inn in 
Lymington, and the parts adjacent/ 

Returning to our own itinerary and to the 
forest of to-day — which though beautiful in its 
untouched parts has fallen from the splendour of 
a hundred years since — we must retrace our steps 
to the wicket gate, through which we had passed 
to get a better view of the tide-forsaken estuary. 
From the gate we follow a path which leads us 
along the bank of the Lymington River, passing 
the harbour with its shipping. Just beyond we 
cross, by the ferry, to the opposite, or eastern, 
side of the Lymington River on our way up- 
stream towards Boldre, following the road which 
runs by the riparian marshy tract. OnTsoth sides 
of the valley wooded uplands run down to the 
river, and the hedgebanks, on either hand, glow 
with the colours of autumnal leaves and autumnal 
flowers — white bindweed flowers contrasting 
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with the mellowing bindweed leaves, Tormentil 
and Thistle, flowering Wild Mint and the ever- 
present Bramble with red, purple, and deep-green 
leaves and purple stems. Late flowers of Bramble 
contrast with the red and black fruit of the same 
shrubs, and the maple leaves, so various in 
colour, here redden, whilst the hawthorn berries 
encrimson the hedgebanks. 

We soon leave our level way in the valley, and 
the sight of the river-banks, and turn to the right 
into the ascending course of a lane skirting, on 
the left-hand side of the way, an upland park. 
As we near the wooded crest of this slope, the 
lower part of which runs down to the river 
margin, we get a pretty peep of scenery over the 
hedgebank, down into the valley of the Lyming- 
ton Eiver, and of Boldre — y Byldwr of the Keltic 
(the full stream) and Bovre of Domesday — crown- 
ing the uplands beyond — the trees which stud the 
meadow that forms the foreground of the land- 
scape being richly dressed in autumnal colours, 
red, golden, brown, and green. At the top of 
the hill, on the left-hand side of the way, is 
Vicar's Hill House, and on the right-hand side 
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Gilpin's * Vicar's Hill/ the old home of the 
author of Forest Scenery, standing on the crest 
of a hilly slope, the bottom of which is thickly 
wooded. Passing beyond, we reach a point where 
the road divides into two, and taking the left 
turning and winding up over the uplands, between 
high banks on either side embowered in leafiness, 
we reach a triangular bit of greensward whero 
our road dips both to the right and to the left, 
or on both sides, of the little highway oasis, 
meeting a road which runs across. Taking the 
left-hand turning and descending over the hill, 
under the leafy shadows of large Elm and Oak 
trees, in another moment we pass a few cottages 
on either side, and immediately afterwards come 
in sight of Boldre Bridge, getting a pretty peep 
just before we reach the bridge, between the 
picturesquely-contorted branches of ivy-covered 
Oaks, of the Lymington River or Boldre Water 
as it is here more appropriately named. The 
water at this spot is narrowed to a mere streamlet, 
having low-lying, marshy borders and beyond 
and above, on its further side, gently rising 
uplands. On the opposite side of the bridge lies 
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the main part of Boldre village. But, after 
crossing the bridge and getting a peep at the 
cottages, we recross the small stream to its eastern 
side and, leaving the village down and away to 
our left embowered amongst trees, continue the 
road we had before been following, which, from 
the water level, begins to ascend over a hill. 
From this hill we desceud again, and our road 
again dividing into two, we take the left-hand 
turning. Uphill and down once more under 
leafiness until we reach, at length, a winding and 
ascending road, and away towards the right, at 
the crest of the hill above us, and up which 
our road is winding, we catch sight of the belt 
of trees which surround Boldre Church. The 
beautifully situated edifice lies really on the left- 
hand side of the road we are following, as we 
find when we reach the top. 

It seems to be in the fitness of things that 
Boldre Church and Vicar's Hill should still, as in 
Gilpin's time, be embowered in trees, and it is 
equally fitting that the approach to both should 
be by winding, leaf-enshrouded roads, which are 
charmingly characteristic of the hedgebank and 
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leafy upland scenery of England. The Church, 
standing on its hill-top and seen from many 
distant points — forming in fact a landmark in the 
district — looks down upon heath and forest which, 
northwards, lie almost at the foot of the hill upon 
which it is placed, and from their point of com- 
mencement roll away as far as the eye can see. 
Southwards from the Church the prospect is 
undulating, but pastoral and agricultural, and the 
building which was the scene of the spiritual 
ministrations of the author of Forest Scenery 
during a quarter of a century divides, so to speak, 
the old from the new — stands between the wild, 
wide stretch of ancient forest and the meadow, 
arable, and corn land of modern husbandry. 

But walking into the pretty churchyard — with 
its Norman and Early English Church, one of the 
prettiest in England — one may easily forget the 
changes which have marked the period that has 
elapsed since Gilpin's death, for the sacred edifice 
and its quiet entourage are so closely screened by 
trees that the sight of the surrounding country 
is shut out from the level of the graveyard. Here, 
on the north side near the Church walls and under 
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the shadow of a beautiful and favourite Maple 
tree of Gilpin's — a tree to which he himself refers 
in his Forest Scenery — lie the remains of this true 
lover of Nature, who died in 1804. His wife died 
three years later, and was buried in the same 
grave. Gilpin had himself suggested the inscrip- 
tion on the tombstone, and it is as follows: — 
'In a quiet mansion beneath this stone, secure 
from the afflictions and still more dangerous 
enjoyments of life, lye the remains of William 
Gilpin, sometime vicar of this parish, together 
with the remains of Margaret his wife. After 
living above fifty years in happy union, they hope 
to be raised in God's due time, through the atone- 
ment of a blessed Redeemer for their repented 
transgressions, to a state of joyful immortality. 
There it will be a new joy to meet several of their 
good neighbours, who lye scattered in these sacred 
precincts around them/ The dates of death are 
given on the stone as follows : — • He died April 
5th, 1804, at the age of eighty. She died July 
14th, 1807, at the age of eighty-two.' The poet 
Southey's second marriage was solemnized in this 
pretty little Church. The delightful woodlands 
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which, lie around might perhaps, at some time, 
have suggested to him his lines on Autumn and 
have brought up the image of — 

' . . . These fading leaves, 
That with their rich variety of hues 
Make yonder forest in the slanting sun 
So beautiful. . • •' 

Instead of looking with melancholy eye upon 
the temporary decay indicated by the falling leaf, 
the poet saw beauty in the process itself, and 
gathered hope from the symbol represented by 
the natural transformation which it wrought. 
c To me they show ' (' the beauties of the autumnal 
year'), he says in lines which follow those already 
quoted : — 

' The calm decay of Nature when the mind 
Retains its strength, and in the languid eye 
Religion's holy hope kindles a joy 
That makes old age look lovely.' 

Beautiful to the eye as is the calm (but only 
transient) decay of Nature as seen in the fading — 
if that be fading which glows with brilliant 
colour — of the leaf, the final fall and disintegration 
of the parts of the late green and glossy foliage 
o£ summer are but the forerunners of new and 
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vigorous life — 'Death still producing life* as 
Southey aptly describes the change. The rain 
speedily carries the essential elements — which are 
resolved into individuality by decay — into the 
earth, where they are quickly assimilated by 
neighbouring roots; and soon the uprising sap 
of succeeding spring elaborates these beautiful 
forces of Nature within the hidden mechanism of 
the cellular tissue, and produces that which once 
more charms the eye that looks upon the budding 
loveliness of the vernal season. 



BROCKENHURST TO BURLEY AND 
RINGWOOD. 



4. 



BROOKENHUBST TO BUELEY AND EINGWOOD. 




A TRIO OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 



|E. 



EAVING once 
more the 
little white- 
walled cottages of 
Brockenhurst, 
standing amongst 
their fruit and 
flower gardens, and 
taking a north- 
westerly direction 
for Burley and 
Ringwood, we pass 
over Brookly Bridge, and on the other side of 
the stream turn to the left towards the west. 
Our road crosses a strip of open common studded 
with low Furze, between the clumps of which 
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are yellow Hawkweeds in flower, whilst heather 
blossoms empurple the greensward here and 
there. The common soon widens out, and we 
speedily come in sight, as we follow our path, of 
the embrowned and empurpled surface of the 
forest as it rolls away westwards, towards King- 
wood. Away to our right is an upland meadow 
bordered by trees, and at its foot a row of little 
cottages, their white walls, their blue and red 
tiles and thatch, and the curls of blue smoke 
which are rising slowly into the air, standing 
out in relief against the rising ground of the 
meadow. 

We start late in the afternoon, and the sun in 
the west is already declining behind wreathed 
banks of cloud. But we hasten our steps, and 
soon get away from the turf of the common, and 
from the enclosures of meadow, homestead, and 
cottage, passing into a region of forest where the 
ground is no longer green but embrowned by 
faded leaves and faded Heather-bells, and em- 
purpled here and there by the now blossoming 
moorland plant. We reach the crest of an up- 
land from which we can see all around us the 
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rolling forest — the brown expanse of Heather 
stretching away to the north until it is bounded 
by the dark-green lines of wood on the high 
grounds; to the east, the village of Brocken- 
hurst ; to the south, rolling open heath ; to the 
west, brown, heathery uplands ; and, just below 
us to the south-west, a belt of Oak and Beech 
wood. 

The autumnal colouring of the Bracken is seen 
with much effect during a long walk across a 
forest. On its glades, in its depths, and on its 
open heaths, this beautiful Fern abounds, and in 
the early Autumn its fronds are variously affected 
according to the position in which they are 
growing. Here and there it has not lost the 
depth of its summer green. But in strong con- 
trast to this verdancy some fronds on the same 
plants have turned to a dark, rich brown, others 
are straw-coloured, and others almost golden in 
their dying glow. Then there are splendid hues 
of orange, spread, sometimes sparingly and some- 
times largely, upon clustering Bracken fronds, 
and now and then the same plants may include 
all these shades and colours. Not unfrequently 
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the lower part of a frond is green and fresh, 
whilst its upper half is coloured brown and orange 
and gold. 

Our road, as we continue it, takes us through 
a narrow belt of forest — Oak, Beech, Scotch Fir, 
and Holly — where the ground is spread with 
Bracken, and the Heather flowers contrast with 
rich patches of Tormentil blossom. Emerging 
from the wood we again enter upon a tract of 
open forest, and ascend its rising ground. At 
the highest point of the upland we get a fine 
prospect, away to the north and north-west, of 
the undulating surface of the forest. The distant 
woods are irregularly and picturesquely broken — 
the separate masses of dark verdure being thrown 
up into greater relief by the mistiness which, as 
we look, is lying in the hollows between the 
knolls on whose crests the trees are gathered; 
whilst, over the foreground of the landscape, the 
spreading expanse of brown Heather is relieved 
by the dark-green heads of Gorse. Away in the 
west a great bank of empurpled cloud appears as 
if it touched the forestal horizon, whilst, stretch- 
ing along and over the lower clouds, a streak of 
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fiery crimson marks the place below which the 
sun is setting. 

As we pursue our journey the western sky 
grows less bright, the empurpled cloud-banks 
lose the freshness of their colouring, the streaks 
of crimson fire grow duller. No bird voices are 
heard near us, the hum of insects has ceased, and 
profound quiet, which is almost oppressive, seems 
to settle upon the forest. But suddenly the sound 
of bells not far distant strikes upon our ears 
and reminds us, whilst serving to make the pre- 
vious silence felt, that the forest is no longer 
what it was, and that villages and enclosures — 
house, field, and homestead — now occupy spaces 
that were once unbroken wood or continuous 
heath or moorlan<J. Yet no houses are in sight 
and the ground on either side of our pathway 
is genuine, open forest. The spreading Heather 
branches are, in places, encrusted with grey 
Lichen. Between the sprays of Heather the 
ground is occupied by dark masses of the green 
glossy blades of the Fine Heath Grass, inter- 
mingled with taller forms of the coarser kinds, 
whilst from out of the grassy, heathery clusters 

r 2 
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flashes the bright gold of the blossoming Dwarf 
Furze. Tall forms of Bracken from six to ten 
feet high fringe our path and spread away from 
us gracefully on either hand. Presently on the 
open forest our bridle-path divides into two, and 
we take the right-hand way, and then almost 
immediately we take another and sharper turning 
to the right, leaving a Beech wood on our left- 
hand side and passing by the margin of a forest 
pool fringed by tall form3 of Bracken. Following 
for some distance a course due west we skirt by 
a path, through Bracken ten feet high, the entire 
length of the Wilverley plantation and beyond 
it look down towards the south-west, into the 
Holmsley Valley. 

Scott used to say that this little valley of 
Holmsley reminded him of the moorlands of his 
beloved country, and he greatly admired and was 
much attached to it. It was doubtless either the 
scenery of this part of the New Forest — now 
greatly spoiled by the denudation of trees and 
by the invasion of the South- Western Railway, 
whose lines run from east to west across it — 
or the magnificent woodlands that lie in Canterton 
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Glen, away to the north, that suggested to 
Scott the graphically-descriptive lines in 'The 
Poacher.' 

' Seek ye yon glades, where the proud Oak o'ertops 
Wide-waving seas of Birch and Hazel copse, 
Leaving between deserted isles of land, 
Where stunted Heath is patch'd with ruddy sand; 
And lonely on the waste the Yew is seen, 
Or straggling Hollies spread a brighter green. 
Here little worn, and winding dark and steep, 
Our scarce- marked path descends yon dingle deep. 9 

Since Scott wrote these lines the New Forest 
has greatly diminished in splendour — iron roads 
and screeching engines have invaded its soli- 
tudes ; c proud Oaks * and c seas of Birch ' and 
many a * hazel copse ' have gone for ever, and 
south of the railway a wide extent of enclosures 
now fills the spaces once occupied by Oak and 
Birch and Holly. The change in very recent 
times is very great. We do not expect that un- 
broken forest should extend from Brockenhurst 
and Ringwood southwards to the sea ; nor that 
the wolf and wilcj. boar should, as of old, roam 
over its woods. But many noble Oaks and 
many a grand old Beech that, though contem- 
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poraries of the Conqueror, might and should 
have been preserved intact — trees whose very- 
antiquity and hoariness, so to speak, should have 
protected them — have been recklessly, ruthlessly 
destroyed. 

But gone as is much of the ancient splendour 
of the primeval woods of this grand old forest, 
there yet remain remnants of loveliness precious 
to the teeming population of our busy island and 
ill the more to be loved and prized because they 
are the finest of the remains of sylvan England 
and are justly admired for their beauty, their 
antiquity and their utility — their utility, that is 
to say, as objects of beauty. 

It is c the gloaming ' as we reach Burley, pass- 
ing down into the leafy hollow in which the little 
village is situated. Its straggling houses are 
almost hidden from view scattered as they seem 
to be about its undulating, tree-covered meadows, 
and buried under the shadows of abounding 
greenery. Here, as elsewhere, cultivation has 
encroached upon the forest, meadows and c merry 
(merise) orchards ' being almost mixed with the 
Oak and Beech and Holly of the woodland wild. 
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The Cherry is wild in many parts of the New 
Forest and is a striking and beautiful object 
whether in blossom or fruit. The name of 
6 Merry tree ' applied to the Wild Cherry is 
doubtless a corruption of the French merisier, 
and • merry orchards ' a corruption of merise 
orchards. In one locality of the New Forest — 
Woodgreen — there is an annual market held for 
the sale of this half- wild fruit — a merise fair, and 
locally in fact called ' merry fair. 5 The Oaks 
and Beeches at Burley furnish, too, a large pro- 
portionate contingent of the great forest fruit 
crop of ' mast/ upon which still the characteristic 
Hampshire hogs — whose ancestors could doubt- 
less have claimed close relationship with the now 
extinct wild boar — are largely fed as of yore. 
Both acorns and Beech mast are termed * mast.' 
But, when both are referred to, a convenient word 
— ' akermast * — gives the mixture a collective 
expression. 

Of the famous Oaks of Burley mention must 
not be omitted of the c Twelve Apostles,' once 
remarkable both for size and beauty. But age 
has diminished their grandeur and spoilt their 
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name — for though still called the twelve apostles, 
they number only eleven. Nor must the gravelly 
conglomerate Burley rock escape a passing notice, 
for the quarries which furnish it forth provided 
foundations for the older churches of the forest — 
those at Brockenhurst, at' Minstead, and at Sop 
ley. Near Burley the Raven used to build but 
now builds no more, and its departure, like that of 
the grand eld trees which formerly stood around 
this forest village, gives another indication of ' the 
spirit of the age.' 

From the leafy depths of Burley we ascend on 
our way to Bingwood, continuing the road we 
were following on entering the village. Beyond, 
towards Ringwood, we enter upon an extensive 
space of moorland covered by Heath and Gorse. 
Darkness has now fairly come upon us and our 
walk is quiet and impressible. Around us on all 
sides, stretching away until the eye in the near 
distance loses it, is the wild vegetation of the 
open forest. Now and then we can dimly discern 
the pale form of a night moth flitting noiselessly 
like some visible spirit of the night : or a frog, 
which we surprise in the middle of our way, begins 
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to hop leisurely to either side, or leaps noisily 
into some small, glistening pool of water visible 
by the sparkle of light reflected from the stars. 
Then amongst the minor incidents which make a 
night walk impressible there is the sudden and 
mysterious rustling in some clump of Gorse, 
Heather, or Fern. Somewhat similar with 
regard to many of its features is a night walk 
through a country lane. But a forest walk 
after nightfall is much more enjoyably impressive, 
when no light from cottage window meets the eye 
for many a long mile, and wide-extending heath 
or moorland is only broken by the black masses 
of woods which stand out with gloomy grandeur 
into the night. 

But soon to the dim light from the stars is 
added the radiance of the moon, which, as we 
continue our way, begins to peep above the hori- 
zon and to silver the distant landscape, turning 
into things of beauty the lighter banks of cloud 
which, before the rising of the orb of night, had 
lain black against the sky, shutting out the 
radiance of many stars. Then at length we hear 
in the distance the shrill whistle which tells us 
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that we are again nearing that part of the forest 
which the railway has invaded. We begin to 
leave the region of wild open heath and pass 
once more into the region of enclosure. Lights 
soon gleam from cottage windows, and our road, 
leading through meadow and corn-land, takes us 
to Bingwood. 



RINGWOOD TO FORDINGBRIDGE. 



5. 



BINGWOOD TO FOBDINGBRIDGE. 








NCE the 
boundary 
of the New 
Forest in its direc- 
tion, Kingwood, 
which, as Einwede, 
has mention in 
Domesday, now 
lies well away, in 
the heart of its 
surrounding enclo- 
sures, from f orestal 
contact. As William the Conqueror chose Win- 
chester for a royal residence and made the wood- 
lands to the southwards into a great hunting- 
ground so it has been said did Einwede at one 
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time have the distinction for a season of being 
the abode of a Saxon king. There is good reason 
for believing that Monmouth, on his escape from 
Sedgmoor, was making, by way of the New Forest, 
for Lymington, the mayor of which place was 
preparing to receive him — having raised a troop 
of men for his support and assistance. From 
Eingwood the fugitive wrote his memorable 
letters to the King, the Dowager Queen, and the 
Lord Treasurer, craving for the preservation of 
his life. Possibly he might have thought he 
could successfully, for a time, elude his pursuers 
by secreting himself in the forest. Gilpin, writing 
just a hundred years after the event, says, re- 
ferring to the incident in connexion with Ring- 
wood, * It was thought that he intended to have 
secured himself in the woods of New Forest, with 
which he was well acquainted from having fre- 
quently hunted in them. 5 Gilpin adds, c I have 
heard a tradition, that his body after his execution 
was sent down into the forest and buried privately 
in Boldre churchyard; but I cannot find any 
ground for the surmise. The register of the year 
is yet extant, in which no notice is taken of any 
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such burial ; unless lie were buried, as might pos- 
sibly have been the ease, under a fictitious name. 5 

The area of Binwede, as set out in Domes- 
days was ten hydes of land. Of these, four were 
afforested under the forestal laws of the Con- 
queror and the remaining six were consequently 
left out, a proof amongst many others that 
William did not — as he has by more than one 
historian been accused of doing — order the whole- 
sale destruction of villages and the ruthless appro- 
priation of the land on which they stood and 
which surrounded them. A forest by such means, 
or by any other, could not have been made in his 
lifetime. He doubtless appropriated with a strong 
hand for his pleasure all suitable land and most 
of the woods in the district he had marked out 
for himself. But he also left most if not all of 
the meadows and tilled and arable land. Of the 
manor of Binwede, for instance, it is seen that he 
left three-fifths to its former inhabitants and 
occupiers, including 105 acres of meadow-land. 
He also left, occupied as before, a mill that paid 
twenty-two shillings in taxes, and a church to 
which was attached half a hyde of land. On 
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the six hydes there were eighty-four inhabitants — 
one freeman, six serfs, twenty-one borderers, and 
fifty-six villeins ; whilst on the portion afforested 
there dwelt six borderers and fourteen villeins. 
The woodlands in the manor maintained 189 
hogs, and were consequently very different in 
extent to what they are now. 

Standing on the three-arched Avon bridge at 
Eingwood we are struck by the pretty and simple 
character of the scenery. To the north the eye 
follows the river as it broadens out and overflows 
the meadows which lie along it. Cattle of dif- 
ferent colours — red, black, white, and mottled — 
picturesquely contrast with each other, as they 
lazily wade, knee-deep, in the water, above which, 
in places, are shown patches of grass and great 
beds of rushes. Beyond the water-meadows, 
northwards, the prospect is bounded by trees 
whose tops form an irregular and broken line. 
To the south the winding river disappears from 
view amongst its tall rushes, and beyond are 
meadows and clustering trees. Westwards also 
are water-meadows as far as we can see ; but the 
view is soon bounded by trees which loom up 
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against the horizon. Under the bridge arches 
the Avon eddies along over its beds of weeds and 
by the brown and green clusters of its bordering 
rushes. To the east is the quiet, half drowsy- 
looking town of Bingwood — though from our level 
stand-point we can see little of it — and the Church 
tower peeping up behind trees fronting a meadow 
that margins the river. Yet so much of the sur* 
rounding foliage which we can see from our point 
of view is already autumn-tinted with brown and 
yellow and russet and orange. 

We leave the town by a road which runs north- 
wards along by the western side of the Church 
and follow the up-stream course of the Avon, 
which, just as we pass beyond the Church, is half 
screened from view by trees that border it — 
Lime, Oak, Sycamore and Elm. We now find 
ourselves in an elm-bordered lane with the Avon 
on our left and meadows and homesteads on our 
right. The river is here margined by reedy beds 
and by clustering shrubs of Alder, Briar, Black- 
thorn, Elm and Elder — the Alders showing their 
fruit in yellowish-green cones, which, beneath the 
leaves, are seen depending in bunches from the 

o 
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twigs of this abundant riparian shrub ; the Elder 
fruit, too — green, red, purple and black — con- 
trasting with the still green leaves on the same 
branches, whilst leaves, fruit, flower and blossom 
are contemporaries on the picturesque sprays of 
the Bramble, Across the river, level meadows, 
on which cattle are quietly grazing, extend for a 
full mile to the west and are then backed by a 
line of trees. As we pursue our journey the 
screen of hedges on our left disappears, leaving 
only to interrupt the river view occasional clumps 
of interwoven Bramble, Thistle and Nettle, At 
the same time the river winds away from the 
road leaving between us and it an intervening 
level space of reedy, marshy, meadow-land. Pre- 
sently a scarlet Poppy glows out from the hedge- 
bank on our right, and almost immediately we 
continue our way under the shelter of overarching 
Elms — whose yellowing foliage already distinctly 
marks the advancing season — pass by some cot- 
tages and gardens, gently ascend, and momen- 
tarily lose sight of the river and the surrounding 
country. We are soon once more in sight of the 
winding river, of wood, and upland meadows. 
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We take a turning in our road to the left by a 
post which points to Fordingbridge, wend on by 
bramble-woven hedgebanks, pass a farm-house on 
the left-hand side of the way whose walls and 
outbuildings are splashed with the green and gold 
of encrusting Lichen, and then stop for a moment 
to lean over a little stone-capped, brick-built 
bridge to enjoy the refreshing gurgle and splash 
of a clear brook which runs underneath over its 
clear, stony bed. Presently, as a prospect of wood 
and meadow opens up before us, away in front 
and on our left, we pass again on our road. The 
hedgebanks are now made brilliant by the 
colouring of the Bramble, brightened by late 
blossoms of the Bindweed, and graceful by the 
presence of clustering Brake. 

We have quietly wandered perhaps a mile from 
Bingwood when the prostrate branch of a tree 
athwart the hedgebank on our right invites us to 
mount to it and be seated. A moment only we 
rest, but that moment is quite long enough to 
get a pretty peep of rural scenery. 

Away to the south-west the tower of Kingwood 
Church appears to rise from a cluster of trees. 

G 2 
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Nearer, but in the same direction, are the houses, 
outbuildings and adjacent cornstacks of the home* 
stead we have lately passed lying together in a 
picturesque group. In front of us are meadow, 
corn stubble, hedge and tree. In the nearest 
meadow a group of cattle are taking their noon- 
day rest, whilst, far away beyond, the horizon is 
bounded by woods. 

We soon pass through the small village of 
Blashford, a little pastoral and agricultural region 
with its patches of wayside green starred with the 
golden blossoms of the Hawkweed and its farm 
and cottage enclosures of flower and fruit gar- 
dens — the familiar Elm being especially scattered 
about in hedgerow and meadow. We bend round 
by the left, cross a little bridge spanning a mill 
stream, follow our road under the shadows of 
Elm and Ash and emerge from these in a few 
minutes by a wide space of green on the left-hand 
side of the way. For some distance trees again 
on either hand — Ash varying from time to time 
the familiar Elm — shut out the prospect of the 
surrounding country except where a peep can be 
had through meadow gates. Presently we enter 
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an Elm avenue of great beauty, the trees, growing 
from either hedgebank, meeting overhead and 
interlacing their tops. Our road winds for some 
distance under this continuous and living arch of 
verdure, whilst on either hand, over the bordering 
hedgebanks, we have perspective glimpses of 
pastoral and sylvan landscape — on the left the 
wooded banks of the Avon, on the right meadow 
and cornfield backed by bordering trees between 
which we can get glimpses away in the far dis- 
tance of the embrowned surface of the open 
forest. The trunks of the Elms of the avenue 
through which we are going are garlanded by Ivy 
and Moss whilst the rough surface of the bark is 
covered by Lichen of varying colours, gold, green, 
orange and olive. In the hedgebanks on either 
hand are the great leaves of the Coltsfoot, with 
Male Fern and Burdock and Bramble and Nettle 
and masses of the now flowerless Germander 
Speedwell, whilst from time to time the fiery 
glow of a Poppy seems almost to illumine the 
abounding greenery. As we approach the end of 
the avenue we can see — away to the right — the 
western edge of the forest, and a little way 
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further on we come to the pretty little village of 
Ibbesley. 

Before entering the fine avenue of Elms through 
which we have lately passed a road had crossed 
the one we were following, making turnings to 
our left and to our right. The left, or westerly, 
turning leads to the little village of Ellingham — 
that to the right as we passed it to Moyles 
Court where Alice Lisle, after Sedgemoor, hid the 
fugitives Hickes and Nelthorpe. To these fugi- 
tives from the law the friendly coverts of the 
New Forest had no doubt suggested safety ; but 
though now, from the house where Alice Lisle 
lived, as well as from other points of view ad- 
joining, the forest can still be seen away to the 
eastward, the woodlands have receded since her 
time, and farmstead and other enclosures lie 
between the Avon and the forestal boundaries. 
In the churchyard at Ellingham Alice Lisle lies 
buried with her daughter Anne Hartell — the 
words inscribed on the tomb being c Alice Lisle 
dyed the second of September 1685/ 

Some seven or eight miles from Ellingham, on 
the Dorsetshire side of the Avon, Monmouth, 
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disguised as a peasant, was captured by his pur- 
suers — hiding in a ditch amongst Bracken, Bram- 
bles and other wild growths. Gilpin, it has been 
noticed, stated in his Forest Scenery that Mon- 
mouth was well acquainted with the New Forest 
from having hunted there, and his suggestion that 
the fugitive duke probably intended to hide for 
a season amongst the woods of Hampshire is sup- 
ported by Macaulay who says that Monmouth's 
object was to ' lurk in the cabins of deer-stealers 
among the Oaks of the New Forest till means of 
conveyance to the Continent could be procured.' 
All the country eastwards of the Avon was then 
doubtless thickly wooded, though now covered by 
meadow and pasture for some distance from the 
river. Macaulay says that * men then living could 
remember the time when the wild deer ranged 
freely through a succession of forests ' (he doubt- 
less means woods, for the whole formed but one 
forest) * from the banks of the Avon in Wiltshire 
to the southern coast of Hampshire.' But Mon- 
mouth was arrested when almost within sight of 
the f orestal coverts whose friendly • shelter he 
sought* 
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To revert, however, to our forest itinerary. 
We have reached Ibbesley and passing its small 
Church on the right-hand side of the way we come 
in sight once more, on the opposite side, of the 
Avon, winding up through its low-lying meadows 
to Ibbesley bridge. The prettily- thatched cot- 
tages of this charming little village straggle pic- 
turesquely along the roadway on the same side as 
the Church, their yellow- washed, brick walls being 
almost hidden by Ivy and other trailers, whilst 
the little front gardens, bordered by wooden rail- 
ings are bright with coloured blossoms — yellow 
and pink and scarlet and crimson — windows 
peeping out from the deep cosy shelter of their 
amply-sufficient eaves. Near the bridge stand 
three enormous Elms which crown a sloping, 
grassy bank that leads down to the water's edge. 

Passing on to the bridge and looking south- 
wards we get a peep of scenery which would 
repay one for a journey of many miles to see. 
Even the sides of the one-arched stone structure 
of the bridge possess interest and beauty, for 
they are blotched with the orange, silver and gold 
of spreading Lichen. Growing from the bridge's 
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base on a mound of earth just above water-level 
is the graceful form of an Ash. The stream, 
eddying below us and broadening out beyond the 
bridge, flows down a little distance from where we 
stand over a weir and thence on through its 
water-meadows towards Kingwood. By the weir 
margin and in the meadow beyond are groups 
of trees — Elm, Ash and Horse-Chestnuts — the 
autumnal yellowing of the Elm and the richer and 
deeper orange and yellow of the Horse-Chestnuts 
standing out strongly in relief against their darker 
background of greenery. Across the tree-tops 
clouds are swiftly drifting, chequering the blue of 
the sky, whilst the wind, as we look at them, 
is making music amongst the branches — sweet 
treble notes to the bass of the weir. 

The Avon itself, as we look down at its flowing 
current, is suggestive of the season, for it bears 
autumnal leaves on its surface — one, two, three, 
they go, faster than we can count them — yellow, 
orange, red and green, borne on the liquid bosom 
of the stream, which is rapidly running towards 
the weir and making thence for the sea. It is a 
pretty sight to watch the Autumn falling of leaves 
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upon the surface of a limpid river. Looking up 
stream it may be that there is a momentary lull in 
the wind and the motionless tracery of twig and 
spray on riverside shrubs and trees is mirrored 
in the clear depths which lie under the banks. 
But suddenly there will be sylvan music as a 
gentle breeze, which rising far away has been 
speeding towards us, airily touches the boughs 
around. Gentle as is the touch of the zephyr 
it is strong enough to loosen the slender grasp of 
departing leaves whose time, before their fellows, 
has come. Sailing lightly for a moment on the 
wings of the wind and falling at length, as it 
would seem, half -reluctantly on the moving sur- 
face of the current, they are borne steadily yet 
swiftly towards us — mere colourless, characterless 
objects as we see them in the near distance ; then, 
as they are swept past underneath us, veritable 
things of beauty ; green dashed with gold, orange, 
purple, scarlet, crimson. But it is only a fugitive 
glance at them that we get. Yet, at the instant of 
passing, the eye takes in rapidly the form and 
character no less than the rich colouring of the 
tiny leaf. Then it is gone— /or ever — colour, 
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character, form have vanished into the indistinct 
distance. The delicate framework of this thing 
of beauty with its clothing of bright-hued tissue 
has gone to disintegration and final destruction, 
only however to enter in a new form into the 
components of other and immediately succeeding 
objects of loveliness and utility. 

But we must turn from the bridge and from 
the actual and suggestive beauty of its immediate 
surroundings and follow the road towards Ford- 
ingbridge, taking a peep, however, before we 
leave, of the prettily-thatched village inn at Ibbes- 
ley with its front wall garlanded by trailers and 
its little garden gay with flowers. The Avon will 
be our guide to Fordingbridge and we follow its 
stream as it winds through more water-meadows, 
northwards up its valley. Our way lies through 
deep lanes under the shadows of Oak, Elm and 
Ash, but we get glimpses of the heathy uplands 
of the forest away over the meadows on our right. 
We presently reach two Ash trees growing on a 
green mound by the roadside, where another road 
crosses the one we are following. But we con- 
tinue the route we have been pursuing and pass 
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under the shadows of overarching Elms and by 
hedgebanks dyed with the purple of the Dog- 
wood. Emerging from our lanes upon a little 
bridge whose stream runs into the Avon — 
which we can now see once more across some 
meadows — we continue past the bridge until we 
reach some Poplars between the branches of 
which, away to the left, we catch sight of the 
houses of Fordingbridge and of the church tower 
of the little place standing up above all other 
buildings. After one or two more windings our 
road takes us into the town itself. 
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rROM the 
bridge of 
many a town 
one may often get 
a pretty peep of 
scenery. Stand- 
ing on the one 
at Fordingbridge, 
the church tower 
shows itself over a 
foreground of 
orchards and fruit 
gardens. Under its five arches the Avon flows 
noisily — gurgling, eddying and splashing, in its 
hurry to get southwards. In the broad part of 
the river to the south stands a small island, and 
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beyond are water-meadows in which cattle are 
peacefully feeding. Beyond again is an irregular 
headline of woods. But a pretty sight lies close 
by the bridge where stands a house — the ' George ' 
inn — fronting the river. Its brick walls are 
delightfully draped with greenery and adorned by 
abounding red berries. A hedge of fuchsia and 
other shrubs borders the river side of the garden, 
whilst grass-grown, gravelled paths and a gor- 
geous array of flowers, with its vine-clad out- 
buildings, make the little inn suggestive of quiet 
rest after a long journey through country roads. 

We have crossed the bridge on our way from 
Bingwood to get to our inn, but shall need to 
re-cross it on setting out for Bramshaw. The 
ancient name of Forde by which this town was 
known has, in modern times, become Fording- 
bridge. The manor was mentioned in Domes- 
day and then included a Church and mills. Two 
mills were entered in the record with a rent of 
fourteen shillings and twopence. The woods of 
Oak and Beech which then surrounded it, but are 
now gone, were valued at twenty shillings a year 
as pannage for swine. They formed, of course a 
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part of the Conqueror's forest: but cultivation 
has since encroached upon this part of the ancient 
wild domain, and pasture and cornfield, fruit and 
flower garden, orchard and paddock, with their 
necessary accompaniment of hedgebank and green, 
winding lane, now occupy the space over which, 
through wood, copse, glade, heath and moor, 
roamed the deer and wild boar. That it was an 
important part of the forest in the Conqueror's 
day is evident from the fact that guard, during 
the fence months, was held on its bridge to arrest 
deer stealers and other c suspected persons ' who 
could only get away with their booty at that part 
by crossing the Avon at this 'Forde ' which formed 
indeed the north-western entry into the great wood- 
lands — the lord of the manor being charged with 
the duty of protecting the king's interests. 

Recrossing the town bridge we take the left 
turning immediately afterwards and then continue 
in a north-easterly direction, taking another turning 
to the left at a fork in the road a few yards 
further on. On either side we pass cottages sur- 
rounded by fruit gardens — or gardens which are 
half flower and half fruit gardens. The predomi- 
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nating fruit tree is the Apple which now is 
burdened with its ruddy, glossy freight whose 
beauty contrasts prettily with the green, grey and 
gold of its mossed and lichen-covered twigs and 
branches and seems to blend with the richly- 
mellowing autumnal foliage which clings scantily 
to the picturesquely contorted branches of this 
delightful tree. 

Our way leads us into a winding, leafy, grass- 
bordered road and under the spreading shelter of 
Elms, where, upon ivied hedgebanks, masses of 
Bramble and Nettle are woven by the Bindweed 
and where, amongst the maze of greenery, we 
note the great leaves of the Foxglove, pink 
blossoms of the Mallow, flowerless Dog Violet 
and thick garlanding hedge Maple just putting on 
its autumn colouring ; whilst straggling through 
and over all are vigorous sprays of Bramble with 
fruit — green and red and black — abundantly dis- 
played. We presently pass a homestead on our 
left and just beyond emerge from our lane by the 
river at a spot where mossed and ivied Oaks are 
standing. 

On our way, as we continue our route, are 
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cottages and orchards — one cottage on our left- 
hand side having its walls nearly covered by rosy 
and tempting peaches, c Tempting ' indeed they 
are, and inquiring at the cottage door we learn 
from the owner — a peasant woman — that her 
peach wall is her fruit market and that she 
will sell us as many as we wish. So we 
start for our forest walk with a store of peaches 
for refreshment on the way; and that pretty 
cottage on the hill with its luscious wall-fruit will 
long occupy a green and pleasant corner in our 
memory. 

But now our road becomes steep and we begin 
to climb a veritable hill. We wind on, and, less 
than halfway from the top, we pass another little 
cottage fronted, next the road, by a grassy bank, 
on which the sweet little blossoms of the Daisy are 
rising amidst the freshest of green, daisy leaves — 
as freshly as if it were early Spring instead of 
Autumn. The road gets steeper as we ascend it, 
and the hedgebanks, on either side of it, get higher 
and higher. From their shady recesses Ferns 
now peep out — Male Fern, Prickly Shield Fern 
and the glossy, beautiful fronds of the Black 

H 2 
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Maidenhair Spleenwort. Amidst the mass of 
greenery, conspicuous amongst which is the 
foliage of Maple and Briar, the Red Robin is 
blushing deeply and the leaves of the Meadow 
Cranesbill are flushing brilliantly with their 
autumnal colouring. Our road now gets steeper. 
It is no longer hedges that rise on each side of us 
but steeply-sloping embankments forming the 
boundaries of the road where the latter has been 
cut through the hillside — embankments on which 
the Brake and Male Fern have room to gracefully 
outspread their beautiful fronds, mingled with 
which, here and there, are those of the handsome 
Broad Buckler Fern. On the left-hand side of our 
way the steeply-sloping embankment is covered 
with a thickly-matted mass of Brake, Briar and 
Hazel, whilst Apple trees growing in the ground 
above peep out over the hedgebank greenery 
showing abundantly-crowded, golden fruit flushed 
with crimson, and mossed and lichen-covered 
branches. From the hedge mass, too, the Maple 
shows a tinge of orange red, the Hazel is yellow- 
ing and embrowning, and the Dogwood exhibits 
a profusion of clustering purple. Oak sapling 
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and Beech leaves are reddening and Bracken tips 
are embrowning, whilst Bramble fruit, Red 
Robins and Poppies, here and there, peep 
out into the lane — the Common Polypody grow- 
ing shyly in the shady recesses of tree stumps 
embedded in the leaf mould where its roots are 
hiding. 

Near the brow of the hill we reach, on our left, 
a broken, grassy space where the glossy jet of 
luscious blackberries gleams from amongst the 
Brambles. From the roadway, at this spot, we 
can look down over the hill between overarching 
trees at the valley we have just left and see the 
church tower and houses of Fordingbridge peep- 
ing out from between the trees. At the top of 
the grassy space a gateway, crowning the embank- 
ment, leads into a meadow which extends over the 
brow of the hill. From this standpoint we can 
secure a beautiful prospect of the valley below, 
where the Avon, winding and turning, flows 
through the water-meadows in the valley bottom 
and meanders around the town which, from where 
we stand, is prettily screened by trees. Looking 
down towards the north-west there is a fine 
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prospect of fertility suggestive of agricultural 
industry — the yellow stubble of cornfields, green 
meadows, trees — thickly clustering in places — 
and corn ricks, all blended and mingled into one 
attractive picture, which is spread out in all its 
largeness before the eye. The tree heads are 
mellow with autumnal colouring — Oaks on the 
hill where we stand having the golden tinge 
which betokens the approaching fall, A murmur 
of water reaches us from the point, away below, at 
which the Avon flows over its weir. Following 
the direction of the sound the eye takes in a 
prospect of orchard and fruit garden on the slope 
of the hillside ; then, continuing the same line of 
vision, one rapid glance will include the whole of 
the smiling valley from where the town, at the 
foot of the declivity, nestles in its lowest part, 
away to the dark line of hills that crown the far 
uplands. 

Eegaining the road we ascend to the top of the 
hill, and at a cross road a little further on take a 
turning to the left in a north-easterly direction, 
between leafy hedgebanks where Oak, Holly, 
Hazel and Hawthorn are intermingled with Brake, 
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Foxglove and Nettle, with Bryony, Honeysuckle 
and Bramble. Looking towards the east over the 
hedgebanks we can see the dark edge of the open 
uplands of the forest whose empurpled surface 
rises above and contrasts with the lighter and 
brighter hue of the meadows and hedges which lie 
between it and our point of view — green meadows 
and hedges brightened by crimson haws and the 
glossy berries of the Dogrose. 

Slightly ascending, our road now leads us 
through the little village of Godshill; and here, as 
elsewhere, the change is marked between the forest 
of to-day and the forest of the past. From the end 
of the village, opposite to that we have entered 
on the way from Fordingbridge, we can see the 
brown border of the open forest. But there is 
evidence extant that little more than a hundred 
years ago Godshill was densely covered by Oaks 
and Hollies. These have now mostly gone and their 
place is occupied by farmstead, meadow and corn- 
field enclosures. Leaving the village at its further 
end we keep straight on into the forest — our road 
leading in an easterly direction. The ground 
now rises and presently we reach a point from 
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which we command a prospect all around us of 
open forest bounded to the north-west by a dark 
line of Firs over the tops of which the hill-country 
lying beyond is pleasantly shown by the light hue 
of its upland pastures and sunny cornfields whilst 
down to the west, by a dip in the rolling ground 
of the open forest, we can look again into the 
pleasant valley of the Avon. 

We must traverse several miles of forest before 
we reach Bramshaw — and forest, much of which, 
though open, is probably as wild as it was in the 
Conqueror's time. To many a wayfarer the route 
we are now following might appear monotonous ; 
but to one who loves to carefully observe the fea- 
tures of the country it is full of variety and full of 
beauty and suggestiveness. The rich purple 
brown of the general surface of the heath is varied 
by lighter and darker shades of brown. Amidst 
the masses of autumnal Bracken there are dark 
green and golden green fronds which light up the 
fading clusters of this graceful plant. The purple 
Heather blossoms show richly against the deep 
green Gorse, and against the brown and withered 
bells that still cling to the heathery sprays — whilst 
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the rich flowers of the Dwarf Furze look like golden 
flashes from the ground. 

For two or three miles our route gives us a 
prospect of undulating forest. Here and there 
Scotch Firs are sparsely scattered, but no human 
habitation breaks the solitariness of the scene. 
At some distance further on we pass some cottages, 
and just at this spot we get a sight of woods 
down away and towards the south. At this point 
our road commences to dip over an incline in the 
forest where masses of autumnal Bracken of a 
rich, reddish brown contrasts with the fresh ver- 
dancy of the Gorse and the dark-green glossy 
leaves of the Holly, whilst, to heighten the general 
effect, we have the rich purple of the Heather 
bells, the brilliant blossoms of the Dwarf Furze and 
the bluish-green foliage of the Scotch Pine. 
Descending into a wooded hollow of the forest we 
get a prospect, away to our right and southwards, 
of distant wooded uplands whose colours are 
brought out in strong relief under the play of sun- 
shine. Our path, now undulating, winds on and 
on over the moorlands, opening up, from time to 
time, as we continue it, prospects of the woods 
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towards the south and enabling us to see, as we 
from time to time reach the crest of an upland, 
the forestal limits to the north. Beyond these 
the uplands are abundantly wooded, the bright 
colour of the corn stubble and the green of the 
meadows showing strongly against the dark green 
forms of clustered trees. Foam- white banks of 
cloud are massed in the blue sky and fling shadows 
upon the forest, which, deepening the colours of the 
spreading vegetation that clothes its surface, brings 
out into stronger relief the spaces of Heather, 
Gorse and Brake upon which the sun shines. The 
motion of the wind too, drifting the clouds across 
the sky and swaying the surface of the far-reaching 
green, gives play and variety to a scene, which 
even when still, is of exceeding beauty. The 
almost golden green of the grass which carpets the 
forest tracks shows up strongly against the 
sombre hue of the untrodden moor. As the sun 
shines upon adjoining Oaks the heads of these 
monarchs of the forest are burnished into gold 
and bronze by the effect of the strong light. But 
away beyond the limits of wild forest another 
feature is added to the landscape by the bright- 
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ness of the cultivated uplands where, on the 
upland pastures, the picturesque forms of cattle — 
red, black, white and mottled — are strongly shown 
as the sun shines upon them. Once more ascend- 
ing to a point of rising ground we can see, away 
across the forest towards the south-east, the dis- 
tant housetops of Southampton thrown out in 
relief against the wooded country beyond. We 
are now following a road which runs directly to- 
wards Southampton, but we presently reach a 
four-cross way and take the left turning towards 
Bramshaw, our compass pointing, as we enter it, to 
the east. 

We now go down hill between woods on either 
hand — between Oak and Beech and Holly forming 
thickly-wooded forest on both sides of us, bordered 
by reddening Brake and empurpling Heather, 
The walk is impressively beautiful, for everything 
around us is quiet and we do not meet a solitary 
wayfarer. No sound comes to us, even from the 
forest, for the sun is sinking below the horizon and 
the birds are silent. The stillness, broken only by 
our own footsteps, is delicious. Fatigued by a 
long walk across the moorlands, we seem, momen- 
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tarily, to lose the sense of weariness, for the woods 
which hem us in on either side exhale an atmos- 
phere that is delightfully cool and exhilarating. 
The pedestrian, in vigorous health, knows full well 
how keen is the sense of enjoyment when, in walk- 
ing through a beautiful country — through lane, 
heath or wood — no sense of fatigue, no sensation 
which can serve to attract one's thoughts to one's 
self — interferes with that close attention which 
the eye and the ear love to give to the sights and 
sounds of Nature. Both senses — sight and hear- 
ing — may have full employment, or the one may 
be subordinated to the other. The sudden day 
notes of the nightingale — which sometimes seem 
to flood the woods with delicious harmony, to 
obliterate, almost, every other bird song and 
command attention — may instantly serve to draw 
our sight from the most enticing scenery which 
will be looked at, but unheedingly, whilst the ear 
drinks in the liquid melody of the queen of song- 
sters. Or it may be, on the other hand, that 
to sounds which have been pleasing the ear and 
making us indifferent to the scenery, we may 
become suddenly deaf by the bursting on our vision 
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of some magnificent prospect, the sudden glory of 
which makes us pause almost spellbound with 
admiration. 

As we turn into the descending road towards 
Bramshaw it seems as if all the colouring 
spread upon the wide-extending, open and 
heathery moorlands through which we have been 
wandering were compressed into a small space, for 
the enjoyment here is pre-eminently for the eye 
alone. It is veritable fairyland. The purple of the 
bordering Heather ; the gold of the Dwarf Furze ; 
the feathery grace of the Bracken, dyed in green 
and red and amber and orange ; the glint of the 
Holly, the deep, glossy green of which sets off 
with singular beauty the bright red berries ; the 
gold and green and bronze of the autumnal Oak 
leaves and the fiery glow of the fading Beech — all 
unite to make a picture of surpassing loveliness 
which yet, in spite of its wealth of colour, does 
not dazzle but charms the eye. 

Our way goes down, down, into the very bosom 
of the woods. And now the silence of Nature is 
broken by the gurgle of running water along the 
wayside. Looking down to follow the course of 
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the stream the eye lights upon a prospect, away 
below and over the golden haze that hovers above 
the tree tops in the valley into which we are 
descending, of distant wooded hills lying beyond 
the forestal limits. 

On and down still by a sea of waving Bracken, 
the setting sun with dying splendour burnishing 
into brighter glory the gold and amber of the 
Oak and Beech leaves, making crimson the fronds 
of Fern and deepening the purple of the Heather 
bells; flashing on the gold of Furze, sparkling 
from the Holly, and crimsoning the foliage of 
wild Strawberry which trails upon the turf. 

Down still, and when we reach the valley bottom 
we still wander on between Oak and Beech and 
Holly and by forest glades all purple and gold 
with Heather and Gorse. In the deepest hollow 
of the charming valley we cross a brook whose 
banks are gorgeous with the blossoms of Heather 
and Furze. And as if these colours were not 
rich enough a light bank of fleecy cloud, which 
floats in the western sky, is encrimsoned by the 
setting sun — whilst by it floats a cloudy mass of 
orange and one of purple, making a combination of 
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loveliness such as is rarely seen even in the 
glorious sunsets of the New Forest. 

Our path now winds on and up but we are still 
shut in on all sides by woods. To our left a 
waving sea of Bracken sweeps gracefully upon 
the hillside to the foot of a wood which crowns 
the hill, whilst, on our right, forest lawns descend 
over a slope to woods that lie in the hollow below. 
Turning round at this point towards the setting 
sun we note a change in the cloudy mass which a 
few minutes before had claimed our attention; 
for from our new point of view the cloud mass is 
brilliantly empurpled, reflecting upon the woods 
which sweep over the hill a glow of fiery radiance. 
In another moment we have left the forest and 
have entered the long and straggling village of 
Bramshaw. 
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kE are inclined 





to think 
that few 
people properly 
realize how deep is 
the debt of grati- 
tude which they owe 
to the English Press 
for the powerful 
support it has given 
during recent years 
to the struggle 
which has been carried on — and successfully 
carried on — for the preservation of the still 
splendid remnants of our ancient woodlands. Let 
those who wish to be fully impressed with this 
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sense of obligation take the opportunity of looking 
down upon the New Forest from the height of 
Bramble Hill. Possibly not one person in a 
thousand has even heard of Bramble Hill, and 
the number is certainly very small of those who 
have, from the eminence presented by its southern 
acclivity, obtained what is probably the finest and 
most extensive woodland view to be obtained in 
any part of this fair England of ours. 

The day following our arrival at Bramshaw we 
stand on the brow of this hill, which forms a 
prominent and conspicuous landmark in what is 
called the • hill country ' of the New Forest, and 
which rises — on the northernmost limits of the 
Conqueror's hunting-ground — from the wooded 
valley, in the depths of which lies the pretty little 
village of Bramshaw. In the morning great 
masses of storm-cloud had swept up over the 
forest from the sea and discharged some heavy 
showers. But towards mid-day the sky began to 
clear, and when we reach our point of view on 
the hill the clouds have broken up into great 
foam-white masses, and the sun shines out with 
singular brilliancy from a large expanse of blue. 
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Behind us, northwards, the prospect is shut out by 
trees which cover the hill top — Oak, Beech and 
Holly. Covering the hilly slope, running down 
from our feet to the wooded valley below, there 
spreads a clustering mass of Bracken gracefully 
waving its still green tips above the lower pinnules 
which glow in autumnal red. From between the 
Bracken, as far as the eye can take in the im- 
mediate foreground of the landscape, come the 
purple flush of late blossoms of Heather and 
flashes of gold from spreading shrubs of Dwarf 
Furze, the green spines of which, revelling in their 
autumnal verdancy, sparkle in the sunshine. 
Following slowly down over the sweep of Brake, 
Heather and Gorse, letting the eye repose for a 
moment on the bosom of the woody depths in the 
valley below, the emotion is one of keen delight 
as the next moment it is lifted over the vast 
expanse of green, rolling away wave after wave — 
now sinking into wooded hollows, now rising over 
wooded uplands — towards the sea. To the south 
the distant forest view is hidden by the woods 
which cover the heights of Malwood Ridge, where 
trees darkly cluster around the site of Malwood 
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Keep, the place at which, it is said, Rufus feasted 
the night before ha came to his tragic end in the 
gloomy depths of the adjoining Canterton G-len. 
To the right of Malwood Ridge the serpentine form 
of a forest road stands out vividly from the purple 
ground of the open heathery upland crest over 
which it winds its way. But between Bramble 
Hill and Malwood Ridge lies an unbroken view of 
wood, its summit bathed in autumnal splendour — 
splendour characterized not by the pervading, 
though gorgeous, uniformity of colouring which 
marks the later season, but by the endless variety 
of leafy tinting that gives so inexpressible a 
charm to the early mellowing of the forest. 
Where the prospect is bounded, away to the south- 
east, the Southampton Water gleams out from the 
dark setting of the surrounding wooded landscape, 
whilst the view between is one of wood-covered 
upland and meadow — a scene of pastoral beauty, 
the yellow glow of cornfields strongly contrasting 
with the sober verdancy of copse and hedgerow. 
But the middle view from the hillside standpoint 
has the greatest charm for the lover of sylvan 
scenery. There the sweep of far-reaching forest 
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rolls on and away in autumnal beauty and 
grandeur, glowing in colour under the play of 
sunlight — green and orange, red, purple and 
gold ; the lighter verdancy of open forest glades 
contrasting here and there with the darker out- 
lines of the woods, and these in turn giving every 
shade of green — dark where the shadows nestle 
and golden where Autumn tinting has just com- 
menced. The far horizon is bounded by 'the 
island hills/ which, beyond the gleaming Solent, 
loom up against the sky. But the sky itself and 
the clouds which are floating under the eye of the 
sun introduce elements of singular beauty in the 
woody landscape; for a floating mass of white 
vapour slowly drifting across the sky brings a 
change at every stage of its progress upon the 
sylvan prospect — now hiding, now revealing, now 
darkening, now brightening forest glade and 
woody hollow. And the breeze which moves the 
clouds, whilst it gives life to colour and effect to 
shadow, brings leafy music to the ear. 

So much for the mid-day splendour of the forest. 
But later on we watch the forest sunset, and no- 
where in sylvan England is the lustre of departing 
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light more brilliant in its effects than is that which 
falls upon the great Hampshire woodland. As 
the round, fiery orb slowly declines, flooding the 
western sky and the western landscape with its 
parting beams, its slanting rays, bringing the hill- 
side into the brightness of its waning glory, 
deepens the purple of the Heather blossoms, 
flashes from the twisted leaves of Holly, burnishes 
into gold the flowering Gorse, and heightens the 
fiery glow of the withering Bracken ; whilst Oak 
and Beech around lend a dozen tints of autumnal 
leafage to multiply the pervading hues. And 
then the clouds catch the dying splendour of the 
sun, and seem, too, as if they were reflecting the 
glowing colours of the autumnal forest, for the 
masses of vapour which at mid-day were of spot- 
less white are now flushed with crimson and 
delicately empurpled. Lower and lower in the 
west sinks the great golden disc, heightening the 
beauty of the western landscape, but deepening 
the shadows which creep oyer from the eastern 
horizon, until at length the glory of the day has 
quite departed, and the streaks of fiery red which 
for awhile have hovered in the western sky melt 
into darkness. 
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Less beautiful perhaps to the eye which delights 
in the play of colour, but not less grand and im- 
pressive than the scenes we have attempted to 
describe, is the prospect which a few hours later 
we obtain from the same high standpoint. There 
is the most profound silence. Not even the cry 
of the owl or the harsh note of the nightjar! 
Even the wind is perfectly still, and there is not 
the slightest rustle of foliage, though an ocean of 
leaves rolls away for miles into the night. It is 
still the forest over which we look, and the trees 
are sleeping under the moonbeams. Moonbeams ? 
Never in our recollection has the silvery radiance 
of the queen of the night excelled in brilliancy 
the splendour of this evening. The sky, as we 
have said, had been cloudy. But the clouds begin 
rapidly to disperse as darkness creeps on, and 
soon after the last fiery glow of the sun has 
departed and night has fairly stolen over the 
landscape, there is not one tiny speck of cloud to 
dim the* ethereal blueness of the vault of Heaven. 
Then the great round moon in its full-orbed 
grandeur slowly rises into the blue firmament, 
paling the light of the stars and throwing a flood 
of radiance over the expanse of rolling wood. 
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We look from this height down upon the sea of 
green, from the heathery slope on whose crest we 
stand, where the Bracken spreads out its graceful 
fronds, and the prickly spines of Gorse sparkle in 
the moonlight — down, down to the leafy hollows 
below, where the dark shadows of night creep 
under the trees whose heads are steeped in silvery 
lustre. We cannot help thinking that the birds 
might have wished to keep awake to enjoy the 
exceptional beauty of this night; and earlier in 
the year nightingales in chorus would, at the same 
place, have made the woods ring with their sweet 
music. But as we look no sound breaks the 
pervading stillness, and nothing moves but the 
tiny forms of the flitting night-moths. 

Surely in this age of hard work, when tired 
bodies and overwrought brains need, more than 
they ever did before, the relaxation which nothing 
can afford so perfectly as a quiet country ramble, 
we should prize as a treasure beyond price — 
for our own present enjoyment and as a precious 
inheritance for posterity — the solitude and beauty 
of our woods. 
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b OMING down 
from our hill- 
side stand- 
point it is curiously 
interesting and in- 
structive to reflect 
that the Heather 
and Bracken upon 
which we tread 
now clothe what 
was once covered 
by the sea. In- 
stead of the vast expanse of wood, upon which we 
have just looked, stretching away from near the 
southern border of Hampshire to this its highest 
ground, a sea of waters rolled inwards from the 
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deeps beyond, and, many miles to the north, 
dashed against cliffs which are now the chalk 
hills of inland Wiltshire. Then the sun shone 
with equal splendour on the waste of waters and 
with equal brilliancy and beauty the moon rose 
over the horizon of the sea. Where the Hawk 
now hangs motionless above green hollow and 
wooded valley, over ferny glade and heathery 
moor, watching keenly for its prey, the seagull 
screamed over the restless bosom of the deep. 
Where now roll away, dressed in leafage dyed with 
autumnal beauty, wood and copse and hedge, 
giving life and enjoyment to myriads of their 
inhabitants— inhabitants of the sun-loving world 
upon which we ourselves delight to live and move 
— creatures of the sea moved in the great watery 
world which was to them & home of joy. No 
Holly then, as now, grew to sparkle in the night 
under the moonbeams upon the wild steep we are 
descending ; but even in the blackest night, when 
clouds blotted out the faintest ray of light from 
the stars, the marvellous phosphorescence of the 
sea shone more luminously than the brightest leaf 
dancing under the noonday sun in the forest of 
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today. Then too had begun, and was con- 
tinuing, the silent work — the work of life and of 
death — which caused the slow but sure accretion 
of substance — by the agency of legions, incompre- 
hensively vast in number, of infinitesimal mollusca, 
that produced the solid formations of strata 
under our feet. 

Abundant evidence has been forthcoming from 
all parts of the area of the New Forest that this 
retrospect is no mere fancy but is founded on 
indisputable fact : and of these facts — the facts 
of geology — we will give one interesting illustra- 
tion from the testimony of Mr. Wise, who records 
his discoveries in his own valuable and interesting 
work on the New Forest. This record will have 
especial interest here because it relates to the 
Brook Beds which lie in the very valley into 
which we are descending : and we will give the 
account in the discoverer's own words. 'The 
Brook Beds,' says Mr. Wise, ' I can best describe 
for the general reader by an account of a pit 
which Mr. Keeping and myself made. It was 
sunk about twenty feet from the King's Gairn 
Brook and measured about six yards long by 
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four broad. We first cut through a loamy sand, 
measuring three feet, and then came upon nineteen 
inches of gravel, where at the base stretched the 
half -fossilized trunk of an Oak, and a thick drift 
of leaves mixed with black peaty matter, the 
remains of some primeval forest. Three feet of 
light-coloured clay, unfossiliferous, succeeded; 
and then came the Gorbula bed, with its myriads 
of Gorbula pisum, massed together, nearly all 
pierced by their enemies, the Murices. Stiff light- 
coloured clay, measuring eighteen inches, followed, 
revealing some of the shells which were to be 
found so plentiful in the next stratum. Here, at 
the Pleurotoma attenuata Bed, our harvest com- 
menced, and since Mr. Keeping has worked these 
beds, no spot has ever yielded such rich results. 
Every stroke of the pick showed the pearl and 
opal-shaded colours of the Nautilus, and the rich 
chestnut glaze of the Pecten corneus, whilst at the 
bottom lay the great thick-shelled Carditce plani- 
costce. Inside one of these were enclosed two 
most lovely specimens of Colyptroea trochiformis. 
Mr. Keeping here, too, found a young specimen 
of Natica cepacea (?), and had the good fortune to 
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turn up the largest Pleurotoma attenuata ever yet 
discovered, measuring four and a half inches in 
length and three and a quarter inches in circum- 
ference round the thickest whorl. 

' We were now down no less than eight feet. 
And at this stage the water from the brook, 
which had been threatening, began to burst in 
upon us from the north side. We, however, with 
intervals of bailing, still pushed on till we reached 
the next bed of pale clay, measuring from seven 
to eight inches, containing Gassidarice highly 
pyritized, and sharks 5 teeth, amongst which Mr. 
Keeping discovered an enormous spine, measuring 
at least ten inches in length, but we were unable 
to take it out perfect. The water had all this 
time been gaining upon us, in spite of our con- 
tinued efforts to bail it with buckets. We, how- 
ever, succeeded in making the Voluta horrida bed 
which seemed, at this spot, literally teeming with 
shells. Each spitful, too, showed specimens of 
fruit, carbones, fish-palates, drift-wood, and those 
nodular concretions which had gathered round 
some berry or coral. 

'At this point the water, which was now 
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pouring through the side in a complete stream, 
and a rumbling noise, showed danger was immi- 
nent. Hastily picking up our tools and fossils, 
we retreated. In a moment a mass of clay began 
to move, and two or three tons, completely 
burying our bed, fell where we had stood. 
Founder after founder kept succeeding, driving 
the water up to higher levels. We procured 
assistance, but precious time was lost. Night 
began to fall, and we were obliged to leave un- 
worked one of the richest spots which, in these 
beds, may, perhaps, ever be met. 

'As it was we found no less than sixty-one 
species, including in all two hundred and thirty 
good cabinet specimens, which, considering the 
small size of the pit, and our limited time, and 
the great disadvantages under which we worked, 
well showed the richness of these beds.' 

These Brook beds — which were found so rich 
in fossils — and other and similarly low-lying parts 
of the New Forest where fossilized marine remains 
have been discovered and prove the presence in 
remote ages of the sea upon the ground where 
ancient Oaks and stately Beeches now add sturdy 
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beauty and vigorous grace to these Hampshire 
woodlands — formed the depths of the pre-historic 
sea which rolled over the land. But chalk flints 
and other marine deposits, which lie on the c hill 
country* of the Norman hunting-ground, prove 
also that even these heights were covered, at that 
era, by the briny waters of the deep. 
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>RAMSHAW, 
though 
now on the 
forestal borders, 
is nevertheless a 
genuine forest 
village. Its great 
feature of in- 
terest is Bramble 
Hill, and there is 
little else to relate 
of it beyond that it 
is pretty, quiet and 
rural. Here, as elsewhere, enclosures of orchard, 
garden and meadow have encroached upon the 
forest in modern times, though doubtless, in the 
Norman period of our history, it was densely 
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wooded. From the woods in its vicinity were cut 
the shingles for the roof of Salisbury Cathedral. 
But though its annual crops of acorns and beech 
mast have diminished with its herds of swine, 
which ran wild amongst its glades and thickets, it 
has an abundant store of Apple- trees in its orchards 
and gardens, and, as we pass through the little vil- 
lage on our way to Stoneycross, we note the green 
and gold and red of the fruit with which they are 
heavily laden. "We take the road, at a four-cross 
way, that leads towards Southampton and Caden- 
ham Green and go down hill under leafy shadows, 
reaching in a few moments the pretty hamlet of 
Brook, getting pretty peeps of common, forest, and 
farm and cottage enclosure as our road slightly 
ascends. We cross the stream (that doubtless gave 
its name to Brook) and pass from Hampshire into 
a little corner of Wiltshire, walk a little way under 
the shadows of Oaks, bordering either side of our 
winding way, and presently, again crossing the same 
stream, find ourselves once more in Hampshire. 
We follow what is now a winding road through the 
forest, with Oaks on both sides of the way — the 
woods and glades being wild and the surface 
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picturesquely broken and covered by empurpled 
Bramble clumps, by Bracken, green and red, and 
by flowering Gorse — until we reach the village of 
Cadenham. Here we turn to the south-west, by 
a turning on our right at the entrance to the 
village, and follow a road which, winding up hill 
towards Stoneycross, presents an appearance of 
singular beauty. On either side is the forest, and 
from our point of view the serpentine form of the 
road through it makes it look, as it climbs the 
distant hill, as if it were cut through the tree tops. 
From the top of the first hill there is a dip into 
the hollow of the woods, and then the road again 
appears to rise amongst the trees. As we pursue 
our journey the sun is setting, and the reflected 
light, thrown slantwise, sparkles brilliantly from 
the glossy leaves of Holly and brings out vividly 
all the rich colours of the wild and beautiful 
woodlands. The ground is carpeted in some 
places by Moss, green and sometimes almost 
golden in the richness of its hue ; in others by 
small-leaved Ivy ; by the pretty clustering leaves 
of the Wood Sorrel and by the dwarf and beau- 
tiful foliage of the Wood Anemone, whilst Bramble 
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leaves are in many places dyed blood red by 
autumnal colouring. The woods, on either hand, 
are glorious with Oak and Beech which crowd the 
uplands of the forest — leaving small intervening 
spaces, here and there, for Holly, Bramble and 
Bracken — until they have reached the hill on the 
crest of which, on the road we are following, is 
Stoneycross. 
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TANDING 
upon the high 
groun d — a 
part of the 'hill 
country ' of the 
New Forest — that 
runs by the inn 
at Stoneycross, the 
eye can take in a 
glorious prospect 
whether it turns to 
the south or to the 
north. A level space of Furze and Fern runs from 
east to west along this commanding ridge, to the 
heights of which come alike the briny air of the 
English Channel and the invigorating breezes from 
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the Downs of Wiltshire as season or temperature 
moves them. As we leave our comfortable inn 
quarters, on our way to Lyndhurst, proceeding 
for a short distance eastwards along the breezy 
ridge of Stoneycross, we can see, away to our 
right, if we turn our eyes southwards, a culti- 
vated valley lying just beneath us; away over 
the uplands that rise from the valley a sweep of 
far-reaching forest; and then, beyond again, 
forming the distant horizon, the hills of the Isle 
of Wight rising, like a great blue line, against the 
sky and high above all the Hampshire mainland. 
On our left, and away to the north, the eye takes 
in a line of wood-covered hills which rise from a 
wooded valley formed by a slope in the forest 
that begins almost at our feet. Looking down 
into this valley and letting the eye take a north- 
easterly direction we get a view of the beauti- 
fully-wooded Canterton Glen, in which stands the 
stone supposed to mark the spot where stood the 
Oak by which Rufus fell. The woods in this 
romantic glen are of singular beauty and splendour 
and as wild and weird and rugged as they could 
ever have been in the Conquerors day. The 
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glen itself is surrounded by wood-covered up- 
lands, and above and beyond these the eye can 
follow, to the north-east, a long extent of pastoral 
and agricultural country — meadow, cornfield, and 
their dividing hedges, rolling away, over undu- 
lated country, to the far horizon. 

Turning round by the gateway which leads 
into the enclosure of Castle Malwood we take a 
south-easterly direction over the brow of a hill, 
passing, immediately afterwards, on the left-hand 
side of our way, a wild and beautiful bit of forest, 
and then, as we make a bend in our road, getting 
a delightful prospect, away to the east, of the 
wooded depths of the forest below and the dis- 
tant sweep beyond of undulating country, and, to 
the south-east, of the town of Southampton. 

Our road still descends by orchard and fruit 
garden by way of Minstead Green, with its clump 
of large Oaks, through the leafy valley of Min- 
stead — a smiling region with its undulating 
meadows and trees and its enclosures of cottage 
and farmstead, Oaks, overspread with autumnal 
hues, overarching the hedgebank and making 
chequered shadows on the road. Our way leads 
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us on past cottages garlanded by roses and 
trailing Ivy, and turns and winds through the 
straggling village, now gently rising, now de- 
scending. Under the deep shadows of Oaks 
which, on either side of the way, filter the sun- 
shine through the leafy screen of their branches, 
we pass out and away from the village and, ere 
long, reaching the limit of enclosures, again come 
upon the open forest. Coming soon upon a road 
running to the right and to the left, we turn to 
the right and for a short distance pursue a level 
way. At a point where two stalwart Oaks, grow- 
ing from opposite sides of our path, commingle 
their branches over our heads the road makes a 
general and sweeping descent, and, at its lowest 
part, rises again through the forest until, in the 
far distance, it appears almost to touch the sky. 
Arrived at the top of this distant hill our road 
falls once more, and again rising with a graceful 
sweep leads into Lyndhurst, whose houses can 
now be seen embowered in trees. 
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LYND1IUBST TO BROCKENHTJRST. 



ENTERING 
Lyndhurst 
— the 'Lime 
wood '—and c Lin- 
hest * of Domesday 
book, many of the 
picturesque asso- 
ciations of the past 
come to the mind 
and touch the fancy 
with pleasant sug- 
gestions. Through 
its winding, straggling street the Conqueror and 
the hunting members of his family must often have 
ridden, sometimes perhaps in hot pursuit of the 
deer, or it may be wearily after a day's hard running, 
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or with eager pace and flushes of expectation on 
the morning of the hunt. Lyndhurst was in fact 
a royal manor and has mention, as such, in 
Domesday; for William of Normandy retained it in 
his own hands. There was doubtless good reason 
for his retention of this particular manor, be- 
cause in his day it occupied a central and very 
important position in the forest, being in fact 
4 the capital* of the forestal district. The hall where 
the courts of attachment — the c wood motes ' — 
a remnant of the machinery of the ancient forest 
laws, were held, still stands in the village. Though 
Lyndhurst at one time, as we have seen, when 
the New Forest extended its boundaries from the 
Avon in the west to the Southampton Water in 
the east and rolled away southwards to the Solent, 
was nearly central, it no longer occupies that 
position. Yet it is surrounded still by forest and 
by much of sylvan loveliness. The approach to 
it from the Lyndhurst Road Station of the South 
Western Railway is by a road cut for two miles 
through the forest, having glades and woods on 
either hand and entering the village from the 
north-east. Then, from the village itself, south- 
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wards to Brockenlmrst, northwards to Brochis 
Hill, Cadenham, Canterton, Brook, Bramble Hill 
and Bramshaw, eastwards towards Langley Heath 
and westwards to Mark Ash and Boldrewood, the 
route is through forest. 

For the completion of our forest itinerary our 
way lies to Brockenhurst. At the top of the hill, 
which we ascend after passing through the leafy 
outskirts of Lyndhurst, we shall, if we turn 
round, get a beautiful peep of houses and foliage 
the white-walled dwellings of the pretty village 
peeping out from their green framework of trees. 
Then, as we again turn to continue our way, the 
forest begins to open up in all its beauty. The 
road we are following descends over a hill, and 
then, from our point of view, appears to be lost 
in the trees as it bends round towards the right. 
On the left-hand side of the route enclosing rails 
shut out the forest for a short distance : but we 
soon get beyond them, and then the open iorest 
spreads out on both sides, Showing at the point 
where the enclosure ends a glow of yellow and 
gold from the foliage of Birches contrasting with 
the hue of autumnal Beeches. We pass on by 
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bordering turf and a fringe of graceful Bracken 
rich in its changing colours — Holly, Birch, Beech 
and Oak above and Tormentils below lending their 
contrasting foliage to heighten the picturesqueness 
and beauty of the forestal scenes. Beaching the 
crest of our road we can look down beyond us 
upon the autumnal forest which again hides our 
road as it bends away round to the left. 

The sun has already commenced to sink in the 
West and the sky seems almost to reflect the 
colours of the spreading woods, for the fleecy 
clouds, shown against the blue, are tinged with 
orange and gold and pink and purple and crimson. 
Presently the trees cluster less thickly and give 
place to glades of singular beauty. Our road, 
first descending, again rises. One moment it is 
lost as it gently ascends a little way in front of us 
and then suddenly dips as if it had lost itself in 
the leafy depths of the trees away beyond. 
Beaching the point beyond which the further 
course of the road is hidden from view we look 
down over its slope, stretching far away into a 
leafy hollow of the forest, the road losing itself 
midway on the hill as it ascends on the opposite 
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side and then reappearing again above the tree 
tops as if it had climbed through the mass of 
distant greenery. Beyond its utmost limit, as far 
as we can see its course, a great mass of woods 
rises against the sky and makes the distant 
horizon. 

The crimson of the Hawthorn berries adds a 
distinct element of beauty to the forest on either 
hand and enriches the tangled clumps of Bramble 
and Brake. The setting sun brings out in strong 
relief the warmer colours of the landscape — the 
purple Heather blossom which is clustered on the 
glades where autumnal Fern is spread out to the 
light, and the massed heads of Beech and Oak 
which glow under the dying radiance with red and 
orange and purple. 

Descending again into a leafy hollow of the 
forest we can follow with the eye the picturesquely- 
winding course of our road until it dimly melts 
into the far distance, its farthest extent being 
concealed by the misty blue mass of the woods 
which end the sylvan view. 

By glade and wood our way leads on, the trees 
now advancing upon the extremest edge of the 
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forest border and casting shadows upon the road, 
and now receding in order to open glades of Fern 
and Heather to floods of sunshine and to reveal 
purple vistas from out of which gleam the crowded 
berries of the Hawthorn. Then, as we near our 
journey's end the way is straight, bordered by 
grassy strips, with glades on either hand of Gorse 
and Brake fronting their background of Oak and 
Birch and Beech. We soon reach the little bridge 
of the Boldre Water, and, crossing it once more, 
it is sunset as we quickly walk into the village of 
Brockenhurst. 
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OAK, ELM, ASH. 
Plate 1. Figures 1 to 14. 

ING of the forest by 
virtue of qualities 
of strength and 
endurance which 
give it real pre-emi- 
nence, the foliage 
of the Oak lends a 
preponderance of 
leafy beauty to the 
autumnal forest 
and strongly at- 
tracts the eye by the charm and variety of its 
colouring, wherever, by roadside, in meadow, or on 
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upland, its sturdy form adorns the landscape. 

' The Oak when living, monarch of the wood ; 
The English Oak, which dead, commands the flood.' 

The leaves of our two species of native Oak, 
though very similar in form and general out- 
line, differ by distinctly-marked characteristics. 
The leaf of the Wavy-leaved Oak {Quercus pedun- 
culata) is known most readily by the entire or 
partial absence of a leaf-stem — which, however, is 
distinctly possessed by that of its congener the 
Flat-leaved Oak {Quercus sessiliflora). But though 
the first-named species has no leaf-stem it has a 
fruit-stem, whilst the latter, though having stems 
for its leaves, has either no stems or very imper- 
fect ones for its acorns. The waviness of its leaf 
surfaces and leaf margins has given origin to the 
specific name of Quercus pedunculata, and this 
waviness gives a rugged and somewhat wrinkled 
look to its leaves, whose large-lobed margins are 
less regular and symmetrical than are those of the 
larger, glossier, and handsomer leaves of the Flat- 
leaved Oak. The venation, too, like the general 
form and contour, is more symmetrical in 
the stemmed than in the stemless species. But, 
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having thus noticed the prominent differences 
between the two kinds, it is interesting to mark 
what is common to both — the particular character 
of the venation and the beauty of the autumnal 
colouring. The leaf is traversed by a prominent 
and slightly-waved mid- vein from which waved 
veins alternately diverge, on each side, at an acute 
angle — each branch vein proceeding to the apex 
of a lobe. From these branches contorted veinlets 
run irregularly, almost at right angles, and give 
origin to a thick network of venules which, anas- 
tomosing, cover the entire surface of the tissue 
and provide the elaborate and beautiful system by 
which life and vigour are carried into the spread- 
ing foliage of the king of the woods. 

But as, on the wane of the year, the vital forces 
of the tree become weakened, the full, deep green 
hue loses its hold and the mellow tints of autumn 
advance upon the leafy tissue. Plants may be 
said to live by drinking and breathing. Their 
roots, with the moisture which they extract 
from the earth, absorb the chemical substances 
which conduce to their life, health and beauty : 
their leaves, through their almost countless stomata, 
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or breathing pores, take in the carbon of the 
atmosphere to form their solid parts. How beauti- 
fully adapted are these processes to the require- 
ments of the animal world we have shown, with 
some elaboration, in ' Our Woodland Trees/ Here 
let it suffice to say that the carbonic acid gas, un- 
wholesome to man and rejected by all breathing 
animals, is absorbed by leaves for their benefit 
and for the benefit of the animal kingdom, whilst 
the leaves give off, as their contribution to the 
vitality of the world, the life-giving oxygen which 
man and the animals around him require, perform- 
ing thus a function by which a compound gas is 
made to serve the plant-use and the needs of 
the animal world. But there are, of necessity, 
times and seasons for the performance of this, 
useful and beautiful function — and these again 
are admirably adapted to the requirements arid 
for the happiness of mankind. It is mostly during 
the daytime that man is occupied out of doors, and 
then it is that the plant world, under the influence 
of the sun, is giving off its oxygen for his benefit. 
At night when man is asleep, oxygen is largely 
absorbed by the green parts of leaves. When 
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these are performing healthy functions and are in 
full vigour the action of sunlight causes them to 
part with their oxygen. But as they approach the 
season for their fall the active functions of assimi- 
lation and exhalation become retarded. The oxygen 
absorbed at night is not freely given off during 
the daytime and its retention in the cellular tissue 
causes, under the sun rays, the exquisite tinting 
of Autumn. How much these striking effects of 
colour may be partly dependent upon chemical 
substances, other than oxygen, absorbed into the 
tissues of plants from their roots towards the 
approach of the season for the fall of the leaf, and 
how much upon the action of light upon all these 
substances, science has not yet been able to accu- 
rately determine. It has been discovered that 
there are a number of distinct pigments or colour- 
ing matters of the nature of chlorophyll in the 
tissues of plants. The presence of chlorophyll in 
the superficial cells of leaves causes them, under 
the action of light, to assume their green hue ; 
and similarly the presence in varying proportions 
of the other pigments, to which Mr. Alfred Russell 
Wallace gives the collective name of chromophyll, 
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occasions the almost endless shades of other 
colours. 

In relation to this subject of the colouring pig- 
ments of plants — a subject which is one of great 
interest — the accomplished naturalist and writer 
whose name has just been mentioned has an able 
chapter on ' the colours of plants and the origin of 
the colour-sense'* in his work c Tropical Nature; 9 
and as he there epitomizes so much on the ques- 
tion as recent science has discovered, it will be well 
to make a short extract from the chapter in ques- 
tion. Mr. Wallace says : — ( The recent investiga- 
tions of Mr. Sorby and others have shown that 
chlorophyll is not a simple green pigment, but 
that it really consists of at least seven distinct 
substances, varying in colour from blue to yellow 
and orange. These differ in their proportions in the 
chlorophyll of different plants ; they have different 

* The origin and development of the colour-sense is a subject 
of considerable interest and importance. It is, however, too 
extensive to be pursued in these pages, and is, moreover, out- 
side the purpose and object of this volume. But the reader 
-who desires to study it is referred to the writings of Mr. Alfred 
Russell Wallace and to the able and interesting volume on * The 
Colour-sense ' by Mr. Grant Allen. 
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chemical reactions; they are differently affected 
by light; and they give distinct spectra. Mr. 
Sorby further states that scores of different colour- 
ing matters are found in the leaves and flowers of 
plants, to some of which appropriate names have 
been given, as erythrophyll which is red, and 
phaiophyll which is brown; and many of these 
differ greatly from each other in their chemical 
composition. These enquiries are at present in 
their infancy, but as the original term chlorophyll 
seems scarcely applicable under the present aspect 
of the subject, it would perhaps be better to intro- 
duce the analogous word chromophyll as a general 
term for the colouring matters of the vegetable 
kingdom. Light has a much more decided action 
on plants than on animals. The green colour of 
leaves is almost wholly dependent on it; and 
although some flowers will become fully coloured 
in the dark, others are decidedly affected by the 
absence of light, even when the foliage is fully 
exposed to it. Looking therefore at the numerous 
colouring matters which are developed in the 
tissues of plants, the sensitiveness of these pig- 
ments to light, the changes they undergo during 
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growth and development, and the facility with 
which new chemical combinations are affected by 
the physiological processes of plants as shown by 
the endless variety in the chemical constitution of 
vegetable products, we have no difficulty in com- 
prehending the general causes which aid in pro- 
ducing the colours of the vegetable world or the 
extreme variability of these colours.' Further on 
Mr. Wallace remarks : — c The different colours 
exhibited by the foliage of plants and the changes 
it undergoes during growth and decay, appear to 
be due to the general laws already sketched out, 
and to have little if any relation to the require- 
ments of each species. But flowers and fruit 
exhibit definite and well pronounced tints, often 
varying from species to species, and more or less 
clearly related to the habits and functions of the 
plant.' 

But to return to the autumnal leaves of the 
Oak. Gilpin, in his Forest Scenery, says : — c Of 
all the hues of Autumn, those of the Oak are 
commonly the most harmonious. As its vernal 
tints are more varied than those of other trees, so 
are its autumnal. In an oaken wood vou see 
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every variety of green, and every variety of brown; 
owing either to the different exposure of the tree, 
.its different soil, or its different nature ; but it is 
not my business to enquire into causes/ Those 
who have not stood under the spreading boughs 
of an Oak iq the early Autumn, and carefully 
looked up through the tree towards the light in 
such a manner as to bring into view the various 
hues of the foliage, can have little idea of the 
almost infinite variety of tints, not only on the 
same tree and on the same branch but on the 
same twig. On the same tree are the full green 
leaves of summer untouched by the slightest 
shade of autumnal colouring, and leaves which 
have almost reached the last stage of their dis- 
colouration — as it is called; and between the 
extremes there is almost every possible tone and 
shade, Yet all is, as Gilpin so aptly puts it, 
c harmonious/ Except where some accident has 
caused the breaking of a branch and the killing 
of the leaves upon it there is no harsh contrast. 
Next to the deep green summer leaves we shall 
perhaps find others enriched by a slight glow as 
of golden light, but a glow so spread upon the 
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leafy surface as to give an indefinable sense of 
richness without enabling the eye to detect where 
the invading hue begins and where it ends. 
Others will have their leafy lobes just touched 
with the lighter colour, as if they were under the 
rays of the sun ; and the hue from its starting- 
point spreads inwards, merging so insensibly into 
the green that it is impossible to discover the line 
of demarcation. Sometimes the upper half of a 
leaf is dyed with a russet hue which ceases mid- 
way, giving place to the normal green, or the 
autumn tinting may be spread in larger or 
smaller patches which are, so to speak, insulated 
by the surrounding verdancy. It may take the 
form of spots which, with never-ending irregu- 
larity, are spread upon the green. Sometimes 
one lobe of a leaf has changed to its autumnal 
colour whilst all the other leaves are of a vivid 
green hue. From these stages the process of 
autumn tinting advances until the gold, or russet, 
or orange, or bronze, or it may be red, colouring 
has almost overspread the surface and driven out 
the green which lingers until finally extinguished 
by the prevalence of the dead uniformity that 
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marks the final stage of autumnal leafage. To 
note in detail the almost endless variation from 
what has been described would be impossible, so 
let us pass on. 

The Elm leaf affords a pretty study, and is well 
worthy of careful examination. Its most striking 
peculiarity — the inequality of its base — is much 
more strongly developed in some specimens 
than in others. The principal vein, which con- 
tinues the very short stalk, cannot be strictly 
called its mid-vein because it divides the leaf into 
two unequal parts, the base of one part extending 
further down and along its side of the stalk than 
the other and smaller part. The leaf" margins are 
very prettily cut into small, sharp-pointed seg- 
ments, or rather serratures, for the margins are 
distinctly saw-edged though the serratures are of 
two kinds, a smaller and more acute series running 
between the larger series. Very prominent veins 
branch on either side, and in alternation with 
each other, from the principal vein, and run 
straight to the points of the serratures or fork 
near their apices — one of the forks entering one of 
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the marginal teeth and the other entering the ad- 
joining one. It is interesting to note, in different 
leaves, the different manner of the forking of the 
veins* Sometimes it commences almost close to 
the principal stem, sometimes midway between 
that stem and the leaf margin and sometimes 
almost close to the latter. Held against the light 
the venation can be seen with great distinctness, 
but the aid of a inagnifying-glass will be required 
to note the ramification over the leaf surface of 
the minute veinlets ; and it is noticeable that, in 
the Elm leaf, there is not the same gradation, as 
in some leaves, between the principal veins and 
the ultimate veinlets, for the latter are almost im- 
perceptible to the unaided eye where they ramify 
in the spaces formed by the course of the almost 
parallel veins. 

There are three principal stages of colouration 
of the Elm — by which we mean the familiar and 
best known TJlmus campestris — or Small-leaved 
Elm of the field and hedgerow. There is the 
light green of spring, the dark, and almost sombre, 
green of the summer and the yellow of the 
Autumn. So bright sometimes is the autumnal 
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yellow of the Elm that it wears a golden hue ; 
and one of the prettiest sights in the early season 
of change, when yet the mass of foliage of this 
delightful tree still retains its normal verdancy is 
the falling to the ground of tiny leaves which are 
veritably golden. Down they come, slowly and 
gracefully, looking so delicate and beautiful that 
it is almost a saddening reflection that they must 
speedily be trodden into the earth, blackened, 
disfigured and destroyed. 

Between the normal green and final yellow of 
the Elm leaves there are many, various and 
beautiful gradations. The more symmetrical form 
of the foliage gives greater elegance — if we com- 
pare it with the leaves of the Oak — to the autumn 
tinting of Ulmus campestris. The invading yellow 
will sometimes begin at the serrated margins. It 
will, at other times, extend itself in longitudinal 
bands in the spaces between the parallel veins — 
the course of the veins, in this case, being indi- 
cated by their green lines of tissue which serve to 
bring out into relief the enclosed bands of yellow. 
Occasionally the tinting encroaches broadly upon 
one side of the leaf and then diminishes gradually 
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over the rest of the surface. Other stages may 
be noticed showing the greater or less advance of 
the yellow and the retiring of the green. The 
effect is often very striking when bands or 
splashes of uniform yellow occupy the centre or 
one side of the leaf, all the rest of the surface 
being of the normal shade of green. Now and 
then there are three colours in the Elm leaf, the 
ordinary green and yellow being varied by red, 
which spreads sometimes in spots small or large 
and sometimes in splashes or bands. It not un- 
frequently happens that one twig within arm's 
reach will contain more than a score of variations 
from the uniform green or yellow which forms 
the extreme of colouring. 

Very graceful is the foliage of the Ash by reason 
of its pinnate character ; for what is strictly a leaf 
subdivided into leaflets looks like pairs of leaves 
set on the stem on opposite sides and ended by a 
single leaf. It is this symmetrical arrangement 
and the individual smallness of the Ash leaflets 
that give the drooping, graceful and pretty 
character to the Ash foliage. There are generally 
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four or five and sometimes six pairs of leaflets on 
the common stem of the Ash leaf besides the 
single and independent leaflet at the stem apex. 
Each leaflet is oblong, is attached by a narrow 
point to the stem, is then somewhat broadened 
and ends in an acute point. The margins are 
sharply-toothed and the venation is very regular 
and symmetrical, a straight mid-vein giving origin 
to alternate, though sometimes opposite, pairs of 
veinlets which, branching from the parent vein, 
proceed thence to either the points of the serra- 
tures or to the crenatures lying between them. 
The minute anastomosing venules are very 
beautifully arranged and will well repay close 
attention, though to see them properly the eye 
must be aided by a magnifying-glass. 

The early loss of its foliage is one of the dis- 
advantages of the Ash. It is on this account that 
Gilpin says it ' falls under the displeasure of 
the picturesque eye. 5 He adds : — ' Its leaf is 
much tenderer than that of the Oak, and sooner 
receives impressions from the winds and frost. 
Instead of contributing its tint, therefore, in the 
wane of the year, among the many-coloured 
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offspring of the woods, it shrinks from the blast, 
drops its leaf, and, in each scene where it pre- 
dominates, leaves wide blanks of desolated boughs, 
amidst foliage yet fresh and verdant. Before its 
decay we sometimes see its leaf tinged with a fine 
yellow, well contrasted with the neighbouring 
greens. But this is one of Nature's casual beau- 
ties. Much oftener its leaf decays in a dark, 
muddy, unpleasing tint. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing this early loss of its foliage, we see the 
Ash, in a sheltered situation, when the rains have 
been abundant and the season mild, retain its 
green (a light pleasant green), when the Oak and 
the Elm in its neighbourhood have put on their 
autumnal attire. 5 

There is more ' casual beauty * in the Ash than 
Gilpin appeared to think ; for though oftentimes 
it decays in what, by comparison with its richer 
hues, may be described as an c unpleasing tint, 5 it, 
not unfrequently, assumes a very beautiful glow 
on the approach of the fall — a glow so bright as 
to resemble sunlight on the leaves. Sometimes 
the autumnal hue of the Ash assumes the form of 
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a uniform brightness which pervades the entire 
leaf and, deepening, leads on to the final yellow 
that immediately precedes the fall* But at other 
times — and this is its most striking arid beautiful 
appearance — a bright hue, as from a ray of sun- 
shine, falls upon the bases of two or three leaflets, 
bathing, so to speak, with golden light, the whole, 
or nearly the whole, of one of them and extending, 
but with less of intensity, and with a gradually 
diminishing area, upon the others, the glow of 
light finally — at the leaflet last affected — merging 
almost insensibly into the normal green. Occa- 
sionally a broad area of yellow is tinged at its 
margin with red, and orange spots, and splashes of 
dark purplish red are not unfrequently spread 
along the margins or over the whole surface of 
the leaf. Even when the brown, instead of the 
yellow, hue prevails the approach of the autumn 
tinting is not unfrequently well worthy of close 
examination, for the discolouration advances in 
spots, splashes, or bands which, before it has 
spread so as to cover the whole leaf, contrasts 
strikingly with the still existing green. As with 
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the Oak and the Elm, all these hues and markings 
may be found on the same tree — oftentimes on the 
same branch — in the earlier part of the season of 
Autumn. 
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BEECH, LIME, IVY. 
Platb 2. Figures 1 to 13. 

NDBE no forest tree 
is the ground more 
dry than under the 
Beech, and leaves 
which have fallen 
lie in a thick stra- 
tum that crackles 
as the foot presses 
them. The lowermost are fast passing into the 
earth which provided much of their elemental 
substance ; those immediately above are dry and 
brown, whilst the leaves which strew the surface 
of the layer, if the ' fall ' have commenced, are still 
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painted with patches of colour which have not yet 
changed into the uniformity of hue of the dead 
season. 

The thin, hard, polished, oval and pointed leaf 
of the Beech is like that of no other British forest 
tree ; and amongst its peculiar characteristics is 
its crackling texture which makes it feel, when 
handled, more like thin.tiietal than soft vegetable 
tissue. Its crackling tendency is especially 
noticeable in the autumnal leaves that have fallen 
from the tree and lie dry and unmoistened beneath 
it. Even more prominent than the venation of 
the Elm is that of the Beech, the mid-rib, continu- 
ing the short stem, giving origin, on each side of it, 
to branch veins which run to the slightly waved 
margin with marked regularity and in nearly 
straight and parallel lines. Very often the opposite 
branches start from the same point of the mid- vein 
each opposite branch forming, with it, an acute 
angle and giving a very symmetrical appearance 
to the venation; but more frequently opposite 
vein branches proceed in alternation from the 
central vein. There is a slight variation in the 
character of the venation; the veins $nd branches 
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being sometimes almost straight and at other 
times more or less wavy. 

Speaking of the beauty of the autumnal hues of 
the Beech Gilpin says : — ' Sometimes it is dressed 
in modest brown, but generally in glowing orange ; 
and, in both dresses, its harmony with the grove 
is pleasing. About the end of September, when 
the leaf begins to change, it makes a happy con- 
trast with the Oak, whose foliage is yet verdant. 
Some of the finest oppositions of tint, which per- 
haps the forest can furnish, arise from the union 
of Oak and Beech. We often see a wonderful effect 
from this combination. And yet, accommodating 
as its leaf is in landscape, on handling it feels as 
if it were fabricated with metallic rigour. In its 
autumnal state it always crackles : — " Leni cre- 
pitabat bractea vento " (the light metal crackled 
in the wind). For this reason, I suppose, as its 
rigour gives it an elastic quality, the common 
people in France and Switzerland use it for their 
beds. 1 

Perhaps there are no forest leaves better adapted 
in every way for couches than those of Fagus syU 
vatica on account of the dryness as well as the 

N 
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elasticity of the mass ; for the accumulated leaves, 
in a Beech wood, are, whilst foliage hangs upon 
the tree, singularly well protected from the rain. 
The author of Forest Scenery thinks that in the 
beechen grove € you seek in vain ' for the variety 
which characterizes the Oak in Autumn ; but in 
this respect, as in others, he is, we think, somte- 
what unjust to the Beech. Gilpin does admit 
that this variety is sometimes present in the 
wane of the year. He says : — ' In the early Autumn, 
indeed, you see it, when the extremities only 
of the tree are just tinged with ochre ; but, as the 
year advances, the eye is generally fatigued with 
one deep monotony of orange ; though, among all 
the hues of Autumn, it is, in itself, perhaps the 
most beautiful. The painter imitates it the most 
happily by a touch of terra de Sienna. But the 
eye is palled even with beauty in profusion and 
calls for contrast.' ' The same uniformity reigns/ 
Gilpin continues, * though of a different hue, 
when Ash, or Elm, prevails. No fading foliage, 
indeed, of any one kind that I know, produces 
harmony, except that of the Oak. The hues, 
however, of the distant for est 9 when most dis- 
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cordant, are often harmonized by the intervening 
trees in the foreground. We can bear the glow of 
the distant Beech wood, when it is contrasted, at 
hand, by a spreading Oak, whose foliage has yet 
scarce lost its summer tint — or by an Elm or an 
Ash, whose fading leaves have assumed a yellowish 
hue/ 

The especial admiration of Gilpin for the Oak 
and his strange prejudice against the Beech must 
have greatly tinged his estimation of the Beech 
foliage in Autumn — for though, like all foliage 
which has reached the final state of its autumn 
hue, there is a degree of monotony in the per- 
vading uniformity of one colour, it has — much more 
than Gilpin appeared to think — the charm of 
variety. His prejudice probably prevented him 
from carefully studying the Beech in early 
Autumn ; for the variety of its shades of colour, 
at that season, is almost endless. Sometimes, as 
with the foliage of the Oak and Elm, a flush of 
golden colour appears to suffuse, as it were, the 
green surface of the leaf. At other times the tints 
are so graduated that green lines or bands appear 
to lie together in parallel and alternate order — the 

n 2 
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bands or markings generally taking the direction 
of the veins — that is to say a direction diagonal to 
the mid-vein, and giving a sort of striped appear- 
ance to the leaf. In this, as in other cases, it is 
generally noticeable that the autumn tinting first 
commences in the parallel spaces which lie between 
the veins — the veins themselves, and the cellular 
tissue which covers them, being the last to give 
up the normal green hue. Hence the alternate 
appearance of green and orange or light brown or 
reddish fiery brown — for the green lines of the 
veins separate the other and discolouring portions 
of the leaf. At other times the tinting begins at 
one end or at one side of the leaf and spreads 
thence to the opposite end or side until uniformity 
of hue prevails over the whole surface. But 
between the kinds of colouring just indicated 
there are others giving, as we have said, almost 
endless variety— and variety which may be ob- 
served by close examination upon not merely the 
same tree but upon the same branch. The natural 
lustre of the Beech leaf, its gloss and finish, lend 
additional attraction to the loveliness of its autumn 
tinting. But when all these delicate shades are 
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gone — melted in the pervading and final hue — the 
fiery colour of the brown is still striking and beau- 
ful in the mass, especially when thrown out in 
strong relief against either the still green leaves 
which may chance to clothe the stems of neigh- 
bouring Beeches or against the more persistent 
verdancy of adjoining Oaks. 

Though amongst the earliest of trees which im- 
part their beauty to the spring, the Lime is the first 
to show symptoms of change. All the stages of 
this change are beautiful — for the colouring which 
indicates the coming fall and the final departure 
from the twigs, though more rapid, by comparison 
with leaves of other trees, in spreading over the 
leafy surface than the ordinary progress of 
autumnal discolouration, advances, at first, with 
sufficient slowness to permit of the fullest appre- 
ciation of the contrasts afforded by the association 
of varying tints. The Lime leaf is usually sup- 
ported by a rather long stalk and is more or less 
heart-shaped at the base and sharply pointed at 
the apex, whilst the body of the leaf is rounded in 
form. These general features vary in different 
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individuals. Sometimes the depression at the 
base, which makes the heart- shape, is deep and at 
other times so shallow as to be scarcely percep- 
tible. One of the two lobes which make the 
heart-shape ordinarily descends lower than the 
other, sometimes on one side, the right or the 
left, and sometimes on the other; and the 
edges of both lobes, in what may be called 
the bay of the depression lying between 
them, are nnindented ; but the whole of the 
remainder of the leaf-margin is finely and regu- 
larly serrated. When the base of the leaf is but 
slightly depressed it is still free from serratures. 
The venation is very beautiful, and consists of a 
mid-vein and branch veins which fork from it to 
the margin, the two larger of these diverging at an 
acute angle — one on each side — from the base of 
the mid-vein and traversing nearly the entire 
length of the leaf : the others diverging at acute 
angles from the mid- vein, higher up, and making 
for the top of the leaf. All the principal veins 
are again forked once or twice and give origin to 
a very elaborate and beautiful ramification — vein- 
lets running across the longitudinal veins in 
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roughly parallel lines which take a general 
crescent-shaped direction from side to side of 
the leaf — forming an appearance, which can be 
plainly seen by the unassisted eye, like the 
meshes of a net. 

The peculiar, and exceptionally beautiful, golden- 
green hue of the Lime f ohage in spring changes 
in the height of summer to a deeper and more 
sober shade of verdancy : and the change is one 
that serves to withdraw from particular attention 
a tree which is conspicuous in the earlier season 
by the luxurious softness of tint of its leafy- 
clothing. But its withdrawal from notice is for 
a short period only. It soon claims a renewal of 
attention by the speedy arrival of the period of its 
autumn painting. It has, in fact, an early 
Autumn of its own ; for before the end of summer 
a slight russet tint begins to overspread the tree. 
The general effect of the commencement of 
autumnal colouring is expressed in this tint. But 
if individual Lime leaves be examined, the general 
hue will be seen to arise from the presence of 
small, yellowish blotches which cannot easily be 
individualized, but appear to spread over and 
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blend with the normal green of the leafy surface. 
Along the course of the veins and veinlets the 
green retains its darker hue — darker, no doubt, in 
appearance, by contrast with the suffusing yellow. 
This colour (which ultimately becomes the final 
hue of the Lime) like spots of subdued sunlight, 
commences in the spaces — each in form like the 
figure of a rough parallelogram — lying between 
the veinlets which traverse the leafy surface 
inside the lines of the principal veins that branch 
from the raid-stem of the leaf. Here and there 
are blotches of withered tissue dead brown in 
colour, and these contrast effectively with the 
yellow and green of the leaf. . 

As decay advances the colouring is intensified. 
The spots of brown increase in size and in 
number. The yellow merges from an indistinct 
hue into concentrated and independent blotches 
and patches of colour which, in conjunction with 
the darker brown, are picturesquely disposed over 
the surface of the leaf — sometimes occurring upon 
the margin — at the sides, apex or base — and 
sometimes in mid-leaf. At times the yellow 
blotches occur independently of the brown ones. 
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At other times they are merged into them ; and 
sometimes this merging is very picturesque, as 
when a patch of brown occurs in the centre of a 
patch of yellow — the dead surrounded by the 
dying portion. Occasionally a mottled appearance 
is occasioned by the blending of brown, yellow 
and green in alternate blotches, and then the 
effect, so far as the individual leaf is concerned, is 
strikingly picturesque. 

But the assemblage of leaves on a Lime tree, in 
this the season of its early autumnal colouring, 
produces an effect to which the individual markings 
of each leaf contribute. If on different trees only 
were shown the differences of colouring the effects 
of contrast would only be manifest in the grove. 
But it is 1 not so. An individual tree will often- 
times show nearly all the stages of decay, and all 
the gradations of colouring. Why the leafy cover- 
ing of one branch should give symptoms of decline 
before that of another on the same tree it would 
be extremely difficult to explain : and why parti- 
cular twigs on the same branch or particular 
leaves on the same twig should proclaim the 
advance of Autumn some time before their fellows 
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it is not easy to understand. But the result con- 
tributes to the infinite variety which constitutes 
much of the charm of Nature. Upon the same 
tree we may see the almost unchanged summer 
leaf, the leaf with the suffusing sunset glow, the 
brown-patched leaf, and the leaf with yellow 
blotches. 

The contrasts, beautiful in themselves, afforded 
by these varying colours, are, further, affected — 
and deepened or lessened — by the weather : and 
of all weather effects that produced by sunshine 
is the most powerful. In the summer foliage of, 
for instance, the Lime there is only the change of 
shade produced by sunshine. What, under a cloudy 
sky, was but a mass of uniform green becomes 
lighted up by varying hues of verdancy as the sun- 
rays penetrate the leafy maze of the tree head. 
Yet it is only close inspection that can enable us 
to discern the varying tints of green. But in the 
Autumn the multiplication of colours and shades 
— dark green, pale green, fading green, orange, 
russet, yellow, brown — and the modifications of 
shade of all these, are powerfully affected by the 
advent of sunshine. 
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How the colours of masses of leaves are influ- 
enced by the setting sun is interestingly discussed 
by the author of Forest Scenery. Speaking of the 
effect upon scenery produced by the weather he 
says: — ;*A depth of shadow, hanging over the 
eastern horizon, gives the beams of the setting 
sun such powerful effect, that although in fact 
they are by no means equal to the splendour of a 
meridian sun, yet, through force of contrast, they 
appear superior. A distant forest scene, under 
this brightened gloom, is particularly rich. The 
verdure of the summer leaf and the varied tints 
of the autumn one, are all lighted up with glowing 
colours. The internal parts of the forest are not 
so happily disposed to catch the effects of a setting 
sun. The meridian ray, we have seen, may dart 
through the openings at the top and produce a 
picture : but the flanks of the forest are generally 
too well guarded against its horizontal beams. 
Sometimes a recess, fronting the west, may receive 
a beautiful light, spreading in a lengthened gleam 
amidst the gloom of the woods which surround it ; 
but this can only be had in the outskirts of the 
forest Sometimes, also, we find in its internal 
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parts, though hardly in its deep recesses, splendid 
lights, here and there, catching the foliage, and 
running among the branches which though in 
Nature generally too scattered to produce an 
effect, yet if judiciously collected may be beau- 
tiful on canvas. We sometimes also see, in a 
woody scene, corruscations like a bright star, 
occasioned by a sunbeam darting through an 
eyelet-hole among the leaves. Many painters, 
especially Rubens, have been fond of introducing 
this radiant spot in their landscapes. But, in 
painting, it is one of those trifles which produce 
no effect. In poetry, indeed, it may produce a 
pleasing image. Shakespeare has introduced it 
beautifully where, speaking of the force of truth 
entering a guilty conscience, he compares it to the 
sun, which 

" Fires the proud tops of the eastern Pines, 
And darts his light through every guilty hole." 

It is one of those circumstances which poetry may 
offer to the imagination, but the pencil cannot well 
produce to the eye ; and, if it could, it were better 
omitted, as it attracts the attention from what is 
more interesting.' 
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The lover of Nature is not concerned for the 
mere effect which what he admires may produce 
on canvas : nor does he care much whether what 
he loves does or does not 'produce a pleasing image' 
in poetry. Ail painting and all poetry is false 
which does not reflect Nature, and it is the egotism 
and conceit of art which makes it profess — as it 
sometimes does if some of its votaries are to be 
allowed to speak on its behalf — to rise superior to 
Nature. The pleasure which we experience in 
looking at the painting of a landscape or in read- 
ing a poem descriptive of scenery is derived from 
the picture called up to the mind's eye of the 
subject represented by the artist or the poet : and 
the greater the fidelity to the original the greater 
is our pleasure and the greater our admiration. 
But though the artist cannot represent in detail 
the smaller effects of colour produced by an 
autumn sun upon autumn leaves in the interior 
parts of the mass which forms a tree head, the 
lover of Nature can and does enjoy the contem- 
plation of the beauty of shade and tinting which 
close examination reveals. 
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Though poetry has had little to say of the Lime, 
it has had much to say of the Ivy and its leaves, 
which have suggested various reflections, embody- 
ing conflicting sentiments — of pleasure and dis- 
like — and have given rise to widely differing 
feelings and ideas. Mrs. Hemans says :— 

1 Oh ! how could fancy crown with thee 

In ancient days the god of wine, 
And hid thee at the banquet be 

Companion of the vine ? 
Thy home, wild plant, is where each sound 

Of revelry hath long been o'er ; 
Where song's full notes once peal'd around 

But now are heard no more.' 

The prettily descriptive lines of Mant aptly give 
the characteristics of the plant ; — 

' Its verdure trails the Ivy shoot 
Along the ground from root to root ; 
Or climbing high, with random maze, 
O'er Elm and Ash and Alder strays ; 
And round each trunk a network weaves 
Fantastic, and each bough with leaves 
Of countless shapes entwines, and studs 
With pale green blooms and half-form'd buds. 9 

And further : — 

' The Ivy, fairest plant to seize, 
And piomptest, on the neighbouring trees, 
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O'er bole and branch, with leaves that shine 
All glossy bright, tenacious twine, 
And the else naked woodland scene, 
Clothe with a raiment fresh and green. 9 

But it is much more than * fresh and green.' 
Delightful as is this its characteristic it revels in 
the loveliness of other colours, and none are finer 
than those seen on the sunny sides of autumn 
hedgebanks ; for there, when much of the summer 
vegetation has gone and fallen leaves give room 
for the display of the beauty of the glossy trailer, 
it may be seen in perfection, dark green, light 
green, bluish green, red, orange, purple and yellow, 
with shades and markings and blendings of all 
these which make variety that is very beautiful. 
As with many leaves, so with the Ivy the veins 
give play, so to speak, and variety to the tinting, 
for the reason that the tissues of which they are 
composed and the tissues immediately surrounding 
and investing them longer retain the normal green 
colour of the leaf. Very frequently after the 
leaf-stalk has turned reddish purple or purple the 
principal veins and adjacent tissue remain green 
whilst the smaller veins and the spaces of tissue 
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between them have turned yellow or red or orange 
or purple. 

The venation of the Ivy is very elaborate and 
beautiful. The form of the leaf is marvellously 
varied, though rarely departing from the three- 
lobed or five-lobed form, but the rounding or 
elongation of the lobes is very various in different 
individuals. A principal vein runs from the apex 
of the leaf-stalk through the centre of each lobe, 
and from these veins the forking and branch- 
ing of the veinlcts is very elaborate, resembling 
indeed very much the contorted and twisted rami- 
fication of the Oak. 

It is upon the upper surfaces of the Ivy leaves 
that the most beautiful tints are to be seen, and as 
it is the upper surfaces which are exposed to the 
sunshine the circumstance furnishes another proof 
that it is to the action of sunlight upon the 
chemical substances contained in the superficial 
plant cells that is due the marvellous hues which 
contribute to the splendour of Autumn. 
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CHESTNUT, WALNUT. 
Plate 3. Figures 1 to o. 

IELDING fruit 
whose taste is as 
agreeable to the 
palate as the glossy- 
beauty of the cosy- 
case that encloses 
it is pleasant to the 
eye, the Chestnut 
has foliage that 
makes a fine dis- 
play of autumn colour. In spring and sum- 
mer the green and shining leaf is a thing of 
beauty. The mid-vein, continuing the short leaf- 
stalk, sweeps by a graceful curve through the 
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centre of the long, handsome, tongue-shaped leaf 
to the sharply-pointed apex. From it, on either 
side, run almost equally prominent secondary 
veins, sometimes in opposite pairs but more fre- 
quently in alternation. Each of these branching 
side veins runs by a gentle, upward curve, to 
one of the points of the deep and acute serratures 
by which both sides of the leaf are bordered. The 
points of these serratures, which are ordinarily 
arranged with beautiful regularity along the 
margins — commencing usually at about an inch 
from the base of the leaf — are so acute as to 
resemble bristles. The branching side veins run 
parallel with each other — being only occasionally 
forked — to the very apices of the bristling points 
of the serratures, and the minute veinlets, that 
elaborately intersect the leafy tissue lying in the 
intervening spaces, can only be seen by close 
examination of the surface or when the leaf is held 
against a strong light. 

The advance of autumnal colouring upon the 
green, glossy tissue of the Chestnut leaf makes 
contrasts of great variety, and beauty. Sometimes 
it commences at the edges of the leaf in such a way 
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as to form a sort of bleached but irregular border 
of a pale, whitish or yellowish green colour. As 
the change extends upon the tissue it takes the 
direction of the spaces between the parallel veins 
which run from the mid-vein to the margin — 
light spots of the same colour being intermingled 
with the vanishing green. At other times the 
autumn colour will commence in tints of yellow, 
orange, or light brown immediately next the mid- 
vein and spread thence towards the margin on 
either side, leaving the edges all round the leaf 
green. Occasionally a reddish brown hue will 
begin to develope itself at the base, at the apex or 
at one side of the leaf, and, spreading towards the 
centre, will strongly contrast with spaces of green 
and yellow and orange. Sometimes a Chestnut 
leaf will exhibit a russet tint which, when closely 
examined, will prove to be an effect produced by 
minute mottling, over the whole surface, of green, 
orange, yellow and reddish brown. At other 
times all these colours are present on the same 
leaf, but instead of small spots or mottlings the 
markings consist of splashes and patches-*— green 
spaces, like tiny oases, being occasionally left in 
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the midst of pervading yellow, or orange, or 
reddish brown. Frequently the tissue along the 
course of the veins retains its green hue after the 
other parts of the leaf have turned yellow or 
orange, and this circumstance often gives rise to 
a very beautiful appearance. When the ultimate 
colour, which may be yellow, orange, or russet, is 
almost uniformly spread upon the surface of the 
leaf, remnants of the former hue may often be 
found spread in a multitude of small green spots, 
giving a mottled appearance which is very attrac- 
tive. All these phases of change are beautiful 
and provide almost unending variety. 

Few trees are so valuable in every part as the 
Walnut. Wood, leaves and fruit have long been 
held in great estimation. Though its shade was in 
ancient times thought to be injurious to man and 
to the vegetation which might grow under or near 
it, its fruit, both for food and medicine, was highly 
prized; and notwithstanding that its supposed 
prejudicial influence is still greatly believed in 
— the ' drip ' from its leaves being regarded as 
hurtful to plants growing under them — the esteem 
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in which it is held for its useful and valuable 
qualities remains as strong as it ever was. Whilst 
the Eomans called it Juglans or ' Jupiter's mast ' 
to distinguish it pre-eminently from all other kinds 
of mast, the Greeks likened its kernel to the human 
brain. It was also, by the ancients, called ' the 
kingly tree/ 

But it is of the foliage of the Walnut that 
especial mention must here be made. Its odorous 
leaf is large and consists of a common stem sup- 
porting two or three nearly opposite pairs of 
short-stemmed, large, oval leaflets with a single 
terminal leaflet at the apex of the common mid- 
stem. The venation is very symmetrical — a pro- 
minent, raised mid- vein giving off, on each side 
towards the leafy margin, parallel branch veins 
which, running diagonally outwards, are curved 
upwards, as they approach the entire, unindented 
edge of the leaf. This curving upwards is a notice- 
able peculiarity of the Walnut leaf, as the veins of 
most leaves follow the general direction taken 
from the mid-vein thence to the margin. In the 
spaces enclosed between the parallel branch veins 
there are no prominent veinlets, but a network of 
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minute venules may be observed on holding the 
leaf against a strong light. 

The normal hue of the foliage of the Walnut is 
dark green. Speaking of the tree Gilpin says : — 
' The Walnut is not an unpicturesque tree. The 
warm, russet hue of its young foliage makes a 
pleasing variety among the vivid green of other 
trees, about the end of May ; and the same variety 
is maintained* in summer, by the contrast of its 
yellowish hue, when mixed in any quantity with 
trees of a darker tint ; but it opens its leaves so 
late, and drops them so early, that it cannot long 
be in harmony with the grove. It starts best 
alone, and the early loss of its foliage is of the 
less consequence, as its ramification is generally 
beautiful.' 

The autumnal foliage of the Walnut, though not 
possessed of the attraction and the rich colouring 
and variety of that of many other trees, is never- 
theless interesting and worthy of study and atten- 
tion. The normal summer hue deepens into an 
olive green, upon which markings of yellow — spots, 
splashes, and mottlings — soon make themselves 
apparent, whilst a reddish hue begins to over- 
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spread the leaves. Then, frequently, deep, reddish- 
brown spots, or spots of a rich rust colour, appear 
on the tissue which is discoloured by them through 
its texture — the staining being discernible, though 
with less intensity, on the under as well as the 
upper surfaces. A deep olive brown, or russet 
brown, is the final and least attractive autumnal 
hue of the Walnut foliage. 
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HOBSE-CHESTNUT, SYCAMORE. 
Plate 4. Figures 1 to 3. 

ERT few trees can 
give so magnificent 
a display of colour 
in their autumn 
tinting astheHorse- 
Chestnut which was 
curiously consi- 
dered by Gilpin to 
be *a heavy, dis- 
agreeable tree* — a 
remarkable opinion 
for so keen a lover of Nature. In speaking of 
the Horse-Chestnut he says : — ' It forms its foliage 
generally in a round mass, with little appearance 
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of those breaks which, we have observed, con- 
tribute to give an airiness and lightness, at least a 
richness and variety, to the whole mass of foliage. 
This tree, is, however, chiefly admired for its 
flower, which in itself i3 beautiful ; but the whole 
tree together in flower is a glaring object, totally 
unharmonious, and unpicturesque. The Park of 
Hampton Court, planted I believe by King William, 
is a superb specimen of a plantation of Horse- 
Chestnuts. In some situations, indeed, and among 
a profusion of other wood, a single tree or two, 
in bloom, may be beautiful. As it forms an 
admirable shade, it may be of use, too, in thicken- 
ing distant scenery, or in screening an object at 
hand, for there is no species of foliage, however 
heavy, nor any species of bloom, however glaring, 
which may not be brought by some proper con- 
trast, to produce a good effect.' 

Though in the absence of lightness of form the 
Horse-Chestnut strongly contrasts with many 
other trees it is not for that reason ' disagreeable.' 
On the contrary its contrasting characteristics 
give it variety which is pleasing. With some in- 
consistency even Gilpin, whilst condemning the 
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form and general appearance of the round mass 
of the tree, and approving it only when serving 
as a contrast, yet speaks of the specimens which 
stand alone at Bushey Park as c superb.' Heartily 
as we agree with Gilpin in his keen appreciation 
not only of the loveliness of forest scenery in 
general, but in his particular admiration of the 
beautiful forms of individual trees, we cannot en- 
dorse his opinion of the Horse-Chestnut, either in 
respect of its trunk, its ramification, or its foliage. 
But it is our province here to speak only of its 
foliage. 

In spring when its leaf is golden green, in 
summer when it has acquired a darker and a deeper 
tinge, and in Autumn when the departing green is 
set off by orange and yellow and golden brown — 
it is beautiful : and the leaf of no tree is more 
beautifully symmetrical. From the apex of a leaf- 
stalk of varying length grow from five to seven 
large, pear-shaped leaflets attached at the same 
point and arranged in a circle or whorl around it. 
The base of each leaflet is narrowed towards the 
point of attachment to the common foot stalk — 
and each leaflet has a straight prominent and 
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slightly curved mid-stem which runs from the base 
to the sharply-pointed apex. From each mid-vein 
a series of prominent, parallel branch veins run on 
each side to the serrated leaf margins, sometimes 
in opposite pairs and sometimes in alternation — 
the spaces between being almost equal to each 
other over the greater part of the leaf. Occa- 
sionally the parallelograms formed by the almost 
equidistant branch veins are traversed by short 
veinlets which fork from the latter; and occa- 
sionally, also, the normal division of each leaflet 
into two about equal parts by the mid- vein is 
varied — one part being distinctly smaller than 
the other. 

The veins of leaves are always more prominent 
on the under sides of their surfaces than on the 
upper surfaces, and on the reverse of the Horse- 
Chestnut leaf not only can the mid-veins, and the 
branch parallel veins, be clearly seen, but the 
entire ramification can be traced without the aid of 
a glass. The venation is very elaborate and 
beautiful, the course of the veinlets, as they cross 
the parallels of tissue, being rendered particularly 
prominent by the thickening of the parts of 
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them adjacent to the branches from which they 
diverge. 

The leaves of the Horse-Chestnut are variable 
in the hue and richness of their autumn colouring 
on different trees in different situations, even in the 
same season — the variations depending on soil and 
aspect and on the greater or less exposure of the 
tree to the action of the sun's rays. But oftentimes 
the display of colour in the early season of 
Autumn is very striking and beautiful. At first the 
deep green of summer is, with scarcely perceptible 
lightness, tinged at the tips of the leaves. It is 
merely a slight paling of the green. Soon the 
touch of invading brightness deepens in intensity 
— the pale green turning to golden brown at the 
tips, whilst the adjoining tissue near the mid- vein, 
and previously dark green, becomes slightly paler 
and finally takes a hue of golden brown. Some- 
times the whole leaf is lightened in hue almost 
uniformly over its surface, every leaflet being 
equally affected. But frequently, yellow, orange, 
or golden brown, will advance down the tissue 
between the parallel spaces formed by the principal 
branch veins on one side only of a leaflet — it may 
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be on the top of the right-hand side of the leaflet 
or at the bottom of the same side : or the new 
colouring may begin on the opposite side. Two 
or three parts of leaflets may be thus — though 
never uniformly — affected by the autumn colour- 
ing, whilst the others remain green and unaltered. 
The top of one leaflet and the base or sides of 
another may be tinted at the same time, though 
never in the same way. From their normal 
green the principal veinlets themselves will turn 
to russet or to brown, and a very beautiful contrast 
is afforded when the embrowned veins are sur- 
rounded by lines of deep green tissue. Often- 
times when the parallel veins themselves are 
russet or brown and nearly the whole surface of 
leaf — including the venules — in the spaces be- 
tween them are also thus coloured, lines of tissue 
along on either side of the parallel veins will 
remain green, giving an appearance as of green 
stripes arranged diagonally, along on either side 
of the mid-vein. Eusset spots will not unfre- 
quently appear at the top, at the side or at the 
bottom of the leaflets upon the pervading golden 
brown, and at other times the same leaflet will 
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exhibit green lines of tissue and golden brown 
spotted with russet. But all these rich colours, 
very beautiful in the earliest part of the season of 
change, will merge into the uniformity of a dark 
brown hue in the stage preceding the final decay. 

We must not 

' Unnoticed pass 
The Sycamore, capricious in attire ; 
Now green, now tawny, and ere Autumn yet 
Has changed the woods, in scarlet honours bright. 9 

Frequently large and handsome, but various in 
size, the five-lobed, indented leaf of the Sycamore 
is remarkable for the beautiful character of its 
venation. From the top of its long leaf stalk a 
principal vein runs to the apex of each of its five 
lobes, and gives origin to curved and opposite or 
alternate branch veins which run to the margins 
of the lobes. On close examination of the surface 
of the tissue it will be seen that the roughly and 
unequally parallel spaces formed by these branches 
are crossed by veinlets which, running from branch 
to branch, divide the whole of the leafy tissue 
into small, irregalarly-shaped spaces that are, in 

p 2 
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turn, covered by a minute network of still smaller 
veins. 

The Sycamore leaf does not present the variety 
or possess the attraction of many other leaves for 
the lover of Autumn. The change of colour is 
generally indicated by the advance upon the tops 
of the lobes of a very light brown or drab tint — 
sometimes merging into brown and occasionally 
red enough — though only occasionally — to warrant 
Cowper's designation of c scarlet.- Set off against 
the dark green hue of the summer leaf the effect 
is often picturesque — the tinting penetrating the 
tissue, and although shown most prominently upon 
the dark, upper surface of the leaf, also, though 
less conspicuously, noticeable on its paler under- 
side. As the discolouration advances it takes 
possession of the spaces between the principal 
veins, the lines of tissue however on either side 
along the course of the principal veins remaining 
green longer than any other portion of the surface 
and forming an effective contrast with the decay, 
ing brown. 
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districts ; and numberless examples could be 
furnished of the marvellous growth and vigour 
of this tree under circumstances which would be 
depressing to many species of vegetation. 

Very beautiful in spring and summer is the 
handsome leaf of the Western Plane — for the 
golden green of spring scarcely loses its verdant 
lightness with the arrival of the riper season: 
and it is delightful then to look up into the 
luxuriant mass of foliage that shuts out the 
scorching sun-rays. But fair to the eye as are 
the external form and colour of the leaf of the 
Western Plane the framework upon which the 
beautiful tissue is so attractively spread is equally 
pleasing. If a rough comparison were instituted 
it would be found that the Plane leaf is not unlike 
that of the Sycamore ; or rather it should strictly 
be said that the Sycamore somewhat resembles 
the Plane, having in fact, received the name of 
Acerpseudo-platanus, or the 'False Plane/ Whilst, 
however, the one leaf is dark green, as we have 
seen, the other is almost golden. Like the Syca- 
more the Plane is more or less distinctly five- 
lobed, though the lobes are pyramidal instead of 
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rounded, and sometimes the two lowermost lobes 
are not very prominent. Unlike the Sycamore 
the leaf edge of the Plane is almost unindented, 
but, like it, a principal vein runs from the top of 
the leaf stalk to the apex of each lobe and gives 
out branches which fork alternately from it on 
either side. From veins and branch veins diverge 
veinlets which traverse the entire leafy surface and 
form a minute system of reticulation. 

The early autumn colouring of the Western 
Plane is very striking and beautiful — hues of 
yellow, orange, russet, and sometimes red invading 
the yet green summer leaf. The advance of the 
change often produces fine contrasts. Sometimes, 
unlike the progress of early colouring in most 
leaves, the principal veins, and the tissue im- 
mediately adjacent to them, become tinged with 
yellow or orange or light golden brown, whilst the 
rest of the tissue remains green. In the instance 
of leaves we have already described, we have seen 
that the contrary is the case, the veins and ad- 
joining tissue being the last instead of the first 
to receive the impressions of Autumn. The 
peculiarity that has just been noticed gives an 
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appearance as of yellow stripes upon the leaf. 
At other times the whole of one lobe — it may be 
the upper one of the leaf — will become suffused 
with a fine orange colour upon which a glow of 
light red may be cast, whilst the rest of the lobes 
are either green or green and yellow-veined. 
Sometimes two or more lobes are thus affected, 
or one may be orange and reddish orange and 
another, or others, green, or russet. Again the 
middle of a lobe or the middle of the leaf only 
may be dyed with orange or yellow over an 
irregular space, whilst all the tissue outside and 
around it may be still of the normal green. 
Variations from all these species of colouring is 
provided by the entire surface being mottled and 
splashed and spotted and stained with golden 
brown, orange, light red, russet and green, whilst 
upon the same tree which bears all the varieties 
that have been enumerated we may find leaves un- 
touched by the faintest hue of autumn colouring. 
In speaking of the two species of Plane which 
grow in this country, Gilpin calls them c noble 
trees.' Of the Western Plane, which came to us 
from America — a tree which, though only natu- 
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ralized in this country, has become singularly 
attached to the soil of its adoption — the author of 
Forest Scenery says that c no tree forms a more 
pleasing shade.' He adds ; — • It is full-leafed, 
and its leaf is large, smooth, of a fine texture, and 
seldom injured by insects. Its lower branches, 
shooting horizontally, soon take a direction to the 
ground ; and the spray seems more sedulous than 
that of any tree we have, by twisting about in 
various forms, to fill up every little vacuity with 
shade.' 

The Oriental Plane so much resembles its con- 
gener just mentioned that it is scarcely necessary 
to do more than note the points wherein its leaves 
differ from those of its western relative. The 
points of difference lie in the more acute and 
attenuated form of the five lobes into which the 
leaf of the Oriental Plane is cut. It is also more 
distinctly five-lobed and the indentations between 
the lobes are deeper, giving a very pronounced 
palmate or hand-shaped form to it. The summer 
leaf, too, of the Oriental Plane is somewhat less 
golden in its hue than that of its congener. But 
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in other respects the resemblance is very close. 
The venation is similar, and the autumnal hues 
of yellow, orange and russet are equally varied 
and beautiful. On the subject of this tree Gilpin 
has the following passage : — * Kempster tells us 
that at Jedo, the capital of Japan, he found a 
species of this tree, the leaves of which were 
beautifully variegated like the tri-colour, with 
red, green and yellow! An appearance of this 
kind is so contrary to Nature's usual mode of 
colouring the leaves of forest trees that I should 
rather suspect that Kempster saw it either when 
the leaves were on the wane, or blasted, or in 
some other unnatural state.' Doubtless it was 
the Plane under its autumnal colouring that 
Kempster saw, for it does — sometimes with 
great beauty and magnificence — assume the 
colours of red, green and yellow, often adding 
to these hues tints of russet and orange. 

Of famous ancient Planes Gilpin gives several 
interesting descriptions. Let us quote one which 
especially well shows the delightfully simple and 
graphic manner of expression which was charac- 
teristic of the author of Forest Scenery. Gilpin 
relates that, 'One of the most celebrated trees 
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on ancient record was an Oriental Plane which 
grew in Phiygia. Its dimensions are not handed 
down to us, but from the following circumstances 
we may suppose them to have been very ample. 
When Xerxes set out on his Grecian expedition 
his route led him near this noble tree. Xerxes, 
it seems, was a great admirer of trees. Amidst 
ail his devastations in an enemy's country it was 
his particular order to save the groves. This 
wonderful Plane therefore struck his fancy. He 
had seen nothing like it before, and, to the 
astonishment of all his officers, orders were 
despatched to the right and left of his mighty 
host to halt three days, during which time he 
could not be drawn from the Phrygian Plane, 
His pavilion was spread under it, and he enjoyed 
the luxury of its delicious shade, while the Greeks 
were taking measures to defend Thermopylae. 
The story may not speak much in favour of the 
Prince ; but it is my business only to pay honour 
to the tree.' 

The falling leaves of the Planes reveal a beau- 
tiful provision of Nature for the protection of the 
young buds of the succeeding season during the 
possible cold of Autumn, and in their tenderest 
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stage from the heat of summer and from dust, 
from smoke or other injurious influences. The 
buds of the Plane instead of being produced in the 
axils of the leaves — the angles made by the leaf- 
stalks with the twigs on which they grow — are 
formed at the bases of the leaf-stalks which are 
hollowed at the foot to cover them. Only, there- 
fore, when the old leaves drop off are the newly- 
formed buds underneath them revealed. The 
base of each leaf-stalk is, in fact, a case which 
neatly and exactly covers and protects the young 
bud. Before this stage arrives — at which the 
new leaf -buds are left to the rigours of winter by 
the fall of the protecting leaf-stalks — Nature has 
been busily engaged in swathing the tender tissue 
of the buds with soft, cold-resisting, silky down, 
upon which has been placed fur-lined scales. So 
much has she done to ward off the cold. But the 
rain and injurious dampness of winter have not 
been forgotten; for resinous, waterproof cases 
enwrap the whole, and when the last sere leaf 
has fluttered to the ground the forerunners of 
the young foliage are cosily armed against all 
wintry dangers. 
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MAPLE, SPINDLE TREE, 
Plate 6. Figures 1 to 18. 

shrub or tree lends 
more beauty to 
autumn hedge- 
banks than the 
Maple— the Field 
Maple, or the 
Maple of the 
hedgerow, as it 
must be called to 
distinguish it from 
its larger congener 
the Sycamore. Though sometimes a tree, it is 
more commonly seen and recognized as a shrub, 
and, as such, it frequently almost monopolizes 
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the lane-banks in rural districts. In spring, 
summer and Autumn, its foliage is extremely 
beautiful, turning from its early golden green to 
a mellow hue of verdancy and passing on to 
richer and more striking tints in the later season. 
Apart from its colouring at any season the 
form and texture of its leaves are beautiful. In 
general shape the Maple leaf resembles that of 
the Sycamore, being somewhat similarly five- 
lobed. But the lobes, instead of being cut into 
numerous, small, rounded indentations, like thoso 
of the Sycamore leaf, are divided into larger 
lobes more suggestive of those of the Western 
Plane, though, unlike the Plane lobes, they are 
rounded and not acute-pointed. To the apex of 
each of the five principal lobes a principal vein 
runs from the top of the leaf-stalk, and smaller 
veins, branching from the longer and larger 
ones, run to the apices of the smaller lobes, the 
spaces of tissue between the lines made by these 
principal veins being traversed by a sort of 
double network of veinlets — a large-meshed net- 
work — if the expression may be used — of veinlets 
giving origin to a smaller network within it. If 
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the back of the leaf be closely examined it will be 
seen that the larger of the two sets of veinlets 
are embossed upon the surface, their course 
being distinctly traceable from principal vein to 
principal vein. They form, in fact, irregularly- 
shaped figures and enclose spaces that are 
traversed by the still finer set of veinlets forming 
the still finer network already mentioned, the 
configuration of which cannot be readily seen 
without the aid of a magnifying-glass. 

When seen in the summer hedgebanks the 
Maple is often tinged with pink or light red upon 
its stems and upon the under sides, and sometimes 
upon the. upper sides of its smooth-looking, glossy 
leaves. The advance of Autumn is shown some- 
times by a suffusing hue of pink, sometimes by 
deep red, and sometimes by a deep golden glow. 
But, whatever the colour, the whole of a hedge- 
bank will often be found dyed with it. 

So much for general displays : and no shrub 
can better produce a striking effect when seen in 
the mass. But it is only upon a close examina- 
tion that the charm of the Maple hedge can be 
fully appreciated ; for the variety of tinting is 

q2 
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marvellously striking and beautiful. Upon one 
and the same twig we may see deep green, pale 
green, and golden green leaves : a sere and yellow 
leaf and a pink or bright red one. But inter- 
mediate between all these we may find an almost 
endless variety of tinting. The almost uniformly 
green surface of a leaf may have a sort of golden 
lustre shed upon it, so equally spread that it is 
impossible to say where the lightness begins or 
where it ends. On another leaf, whilst the centre 
is subjected to this species of light, the lobes all 
around will glow with orange, with a deep golden 
hue, or with a hue of golden brown. Another 
leaf will be dyed through with a deep rich orange 
colour, excepting a spot or patch or other space 
of vivid green, which will be found in the very 
centre of the almost pervading orange. Leaves 
may also be found with green bordering their 
edges, and orange or gold ar golden brown in 
their centres ; others again will present lobes of 
deep red side by Bide with other lobes on the 
same leaf of a bright orange or golden brown, 
whilst others still will have gold and pink and 
green, in spreading patches, merging so insensibly 
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the one into the other, that no dividing line can 
be traced. 

The especial charm of Nature is its never- 
ending variety. There is no possibility of ex- 
hausting these varieties, even in the Maple hedges 
one may pass during a single walk. If the walk 
be rapid we shall lose more than half of the 
enjoyment. We must continually be stopping, 
pressing aside the sprays which form the outside 
clothing of the bank, and peering into the inner- 
most recesses, if we would fully appreciate the 
beauty of the autumnal Maple hedge. 

Poisonous leaves and fruit have oftentimes a 
fascinating brilliancy of colour. Thus it is with 
the Spindle Tree, both in fruit and- foliage. As 
commonly seen in our hedges and woodlands this 
species assumes more nearly the form of a shrub 
than that of a tree. Twigs and leaves are notice- 
able in the spring and summer by a remarkable 
greenness ; but the autumnal hue of the leaves 
largely surpasses, in the splendour and attractive- 
ness of colour, even the especial verdancy of the 
earlier season. The form of the leaf may be 
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described as being somewhat broadly lance- 
shaped, but drawn out to a point at the apex. 
The margin is finely serrated, but the serratures 
are inconspicuous. From a prominent mid-vein, 
continuing ,the short leaf-stalk, alternate veins 
branch towards the margin, which they do not 
quite reach, merging near it into the irregular 
network of veinlets that traverse the entire leafy 
surface. 

. The vivid green colour of the summer leaf 
changes into brilliant hues of red or crimson and 
yellow, which are spread in almost endless varia- 
tion upon the tissue. Sometimes the top of a 
leaf will glow with a golden tinge, whilst the 
whole of its remaining portion will be deeply 
dyed with crimson; or the lower part will be 
golden, whilst the upper portion is crimson. A 
crimson centre to a deep yellow margin is another 
variation ; or yellow spots, or splashes, or bands, 
will break the monotony of red or crimson on the 
leafy tissue. Now and then a brilliantly crimson 
leaf will hang on a twig side by side with one of 
spotless yellow; or a leaf may be mottled, or 
splashed, or spotted, with a trio of colours — 
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crimson, yellow, and green. A fine effect is pro- 
duced when, as not unfrequently happens, a 
crimson leaf is traversed by golden veins, or a 
golden leaf by bright green veins, and one shrub, 
of moderate size, will oftentimes present a com- 
bination of glowing crimson and green and gold, 
the brilliancy of which is heightened by the 
splendour of the crimson fruit that, though fair 
to the eye, is poison to the tongue. 
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MOUNTAIN ASH, GUELDER ROSE, WAYFARING TREE, 
CHERRY, BIRD CHERRY. 

Plate 7. Figubes 1 to 12. 

UTTING knolls and 
the crests of forest 
uplands owe often- 
times much of their 
beauty to theMoun- 
tain Ash, which 
loves an airy posi- 
tion, and adds the 
charm of leaf, 
flower, and fruit, 
to the attractions 
of the woodlands where they grow : — 

' The Mountain Ash 
No eye can overlook, where 'mid the grove 
Of yet unfaded trees she lifts her head, 
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Deck'd with autumnal berries, that outshine 

Spring's richest blossoms ; and ye may have mark'd 

By a brookside, or solitary tarn, 

How she her station doth adorn : the pool 

-Glows at her feet, and all the gloomy rocks 

Are brighten'd round her.' 

Its name of Mountain Ash is a misnomer, for it 
has no relation whatever to the Ash, and only 
resembles it in the pinnate form of its leaves. 
Gilpin fell into the error of considering it 'a 
beautiful variety ' of the common Ash ; but the 
genial author of Forest Scenery made no preten- 
sion to be a botanist. He has, however, a charac- 
teristic, passage on the Mountain Ash, Roan Tree, 
or Fowler's Service Tree, of which he says: — 
c Its name denotes the place of its usual residence. 
Inured to cold and rugged scenes, it is the hardy 
inhabitant of the northern parts of this island. 
Sometimes it is found in softer climes ; but there 
it generally discovers, by its stunted growth, that 
it does not occupy the situation it loves. In 
ancient days, when superstition held that place 
in society which dissipation and impiety now hold, 
the Mountain Ash was considered an object of 
great veneration. Often, at this day, a stump of 
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it is found in some old burying-place ; or near the 
circle of a Druid temple, whose rites it formerly 
invested with its sacred shade. Its chief merit 
now consists in being the ornament of landscape. 
In the Scottish Highlands it becomes a consi- 
derable tree. There, on some rocky mountain 
covered with dark Pines and waving Birch, which 
cast a solemn gloom over the lake below, a few 
Mountain Ashes, joining in a clump, and mixing 
with them, have a fine effect. In summer, the 
light green tint of their foliage, and in autumn, 
the glowing berries which hang clustering upon 
them, contrast beautifully with the deeper green 
of the Pines ; and, if they are happily blended, 
and not in too large a proportion, they add some 
of the most picturesque furniture with which the 
sides of those rugged mountains are invested. 5 
Virgil says : — 

* Nature seems to ordain 
The rocky cliff for the wild Ash's reign.* 

The leaf of the Mountain Ash consists of a 
series of elongated, oval, sharply-indented leaflets, 
arranged, ordinarily, in opposite pairs upon the 
common mid-stem, a single leaflet terminating the 
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stem. Upon the base and upon that part of each 
side of each leaflet next the base, there are no 
indentations. But the remainder of the edge is 
so sharply incised that the points of the serratures 
resemble spines or bristles. The mid-vein divides 
each leaflet into about two equal parts, and from 
it proceed, in alternation to each margin, a series 
of waved branch veins, a branch vein running to 
the point of each of the marginal spines. It is 
interesting to note, in the venation of leaves, that 
the principal branch veins which run through the 
tissue from the mid-vein to the margin sometimes 
run to the points of the segments, into which the 
margin is cut, and sometimes to the base of the 
crenatures ; and that whilst sometimes, and more 
frequently, a separate branch vein will run direct 
from the mid- vein to the bases or apices of the 
serratures, at other times one principal branch 
vein will, by forking near the margin, run to two 
of the divisions into which the margin is cut. 
The network of veinlets which traverse the tissue 
of the Mountain Ash leaf, between the lines 
formed by the principal veins, is very elaborate 
and beautiful. 
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The autumn tinting of the handsome foliage of 
the Mountain Ash commences with a delicate flush 
of crimson, which appears to suffuse the edges of 
the leaflets, from which it spreads towards their 
centres. But the tinge is at first so delicate and 
so slight that it almost insensibly merges into the 
prevailing green hue. The tips of the leaflets 
have sometimes a bright and almost lurid glow of 
red or reddish orange, whilst on the edges im- 
mediately below them on either side a faint and 
almost imperceptible tint of the same kind spreads 
along towards the base. As the season advances 
the hue increases in intensity and the whole leaf 
is oftentimes suffused with a fiery glow that, seen 
against the still lingering green and in conjunction 
with the crimson flush of the beautiful berries, 
presents a spectacle that is often magnificent. 

In ancient times the Mountain Ash was con- 
sidered to provide an antidote to witchcraft ; and 
even yet, in some parts of England, the super- 
stition lingers. It has been, for instance, related 
that in Yorkshire, not many years since, a peasant 
cut some twigs from a ' Roan Tree,' and nailed 
them up against a cowhouse to prevent the evil 
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influence to which the cow kept in it was believed 
to be subject from a c witch 9 who had ' over- 
looked,' it. The exclamation in Macbeth 'Aroint 
thee, witch ! * has been supposed by some persons 
to be a corruption of c A Roan Tree witch ! ' and 
the following verse from an old song will give 
probability to this supposition : — 

* Their spells were vain : the boys retarn'd 
To the Qaeen in sorrowful mood. 
Crying that " witches have no power 
Where there is Roan Tree wood." ' 



The palmate leaf of the Guelder Rose bears 
some resemblance to that of the Western Plane. 
In its normal form, however, it is ordinarily three- 
lobed, each lobe having a waved, indented margin. 
From the waved mid-stem of the leaf, continuing 
the somewhat short leaf-stalk, wavy branch veins 
run to the apices of the two side lobes. These 
start, like the mid-vein, from the apex of the leaf- 
stalk ; but higher on the mid-stem, and from the 
lower side of the two principal branch veins, other 
branch veins proceed in alternation to the margin, 
each running to the apex of pne of the smaller 
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lobestonto which the three principal parts of the 
leaf are divided. The whole of the leaf surface, 
thus intersected by the principal lines of the 
venation, is traversed by veinlets which form 
irregular-shaped figures. On the tissue and 
within the framework thus, so to speak, formed, a 
fine and elaborate network of still smaller veinlets 
is spread. 

It is not so much by the variation of tints that 
the Guelder Rose is distinguished in the Autumn 
as by the magnificence of its hue of empurpled 
crimson. The deep green leaf oftentimes, on the 
wane of summer, assumes a darker green tint 
than it had shown before. Upon this a hue of 
red begins to appear and, deepening, suffuses the 
whole leaf. Sometimes one and sometimes two 
of its lobes may be first affected, whilst the other 
lobes on the same leaf are green. But the colour 
soon spreads and, in a very short time from its 
original appearance, the entire leaf becomes a 
glowing crimson or purple or purplish crimson ; 
or leaves may be found with purplish crimson 
centres and golden margins, or gold, purplish 
crimson and green may be found intermingled — 
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a very beautiful effect being sometimes shown 
when a bright golden tinge on the leaf margin 
sets off against dark purple and green in the 
middle of the leaf. 

Its dense clothing of short, white hairs on its 
under side gives the mealy, dusty appearance 
which has doubtless gained for the Wayfaring Tree 
its common name. These hairs are so thickly 
scattered upon the under surface of the leaves of 
this half shrub half tree as to make it soft and 
velvety to the touch. On some leaves the hairs 
are much more thickly scattered than upon others. 
The leaf is large and oval in shape, somewhat 
bluntly pointed at the apex, slightly heart-shaped 
at the base and finely serrated along the edges. 
On its under side the course of the veins can be 
very prominently seen, and they strongly resemble 
the ramification of a vine. The rather short leaf- 
stalk is continued by the mid-stem which takes a 
slightly waved course through the centre of the 
leaf, giving off, alternately on each side of it, a 
series of waved branches each of which is promi- 
nently forked as it approaches the leaf margin. A 
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prominent series of veinlets run in a diagonal di- 
rection, but irregularly, across the rough parallels 
of tissue formed by the branch veins, and the thick, 
soft substance of the leaf is further traversed, 
between these prominent veinlets, by a close net- 
work of venules. 

The normal hue of the foliage of the Wayfaring 
Tree is a dull, deep green. At the commence- 
ment of Autumn this gives place to tinges of 
orange, yellow and red, but the yellow is ordi- 
narily of a deep tint approaching orange. Some- 
times the deep green hue turns uniformly to a 
golden green; at other times to. a golden brown. 
The autumnal change is sometimes indicated 
by patches of orange that, bright in the centre, 
become gradually merged and finally lost in the 
surrounding green. At other times a reddish 
orange tint is given to the tissue and, if minutely 
examined with the aid of a glass, it will be 
seen that the effect is due to the presence of 
small spots of red in the midst of slightly larger 
spots of orange. Great richness is given to such 
an appearance when small spots of the fast de- 
parting green still linger on the surface of the 
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tissue. The entire edge of a leaf, to the depth, 
inwards, of an eighth of an inch, is occasionally 
found of a rich crimson, whilst yet the summer 
green is spread upon the rest of the surface. 
Markings of red or crimson or reddish brown — 
sometimes also of golden brown and orange — are 
often splashed upon one and the same leaf and 
interspersed with patches of green. A fine effect 
is produced when an almost encrimsoned leaf is 
mottled with bright yellow or golden brown ; and 
the principal veins will sometimes remain bright 
green whilst the whole of the adjacent tissue is 
coloured red or orange or golden brown. We are 
of course indicating only the prominent and, we 
may say, the representative shades of autumnal 
colouring; for a volume could not exhaust the 
catalogue of the actual variations which may be 
found in our woodlands. 

Fruit and not foliage has given its reputation 
to the Cherry : and the glossy freshness of the 
pendant clusters has served to draw the eye from 
the beauty of the leaves. Even when in Autumn 
they are dyed with glowing colours, Nature is 
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consistent in every part, and we seldom, if ever, 
see beautiful fruit and unattractive foliage. Our 
present subject, at least, proves our rule, for the 
leaf of the Cherry is as beautiful in its way as its 
fruit. In shape it is nearly oval, but it is pointed 
at the apex, and not quite equal at the base ; for 
one of the parts into which the leaf is divided 
by the mid-stem is slightly longer than the other. 
The mid-stem, which, with the leaf-stalk that it 
continues, is generally red in colour, is very pro- 
minent on the under side of the leaf. From it 
branch, in alternation, other prominent veins, 
which observe a wavy course to the margin, near 
which they are frequently forked. The spaces 
formed between the principal branch veins are 
traversed by an irregular series of thickened 
veinlets which take no well-defined course, but 
run sometimes from the mid-stem to meet other 
and similar veinlets crossing from branch to 
branch of the principal vein, and sometimes simply 
cross the space from branch vein to branch vein. 
The course of these thickened veins can be clearly 
traced on the under side of the leaf or when 
the latter is held against the light. The network 
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of smaller veinlets which fill up the rest of the 
tissue forms a distinct feature, as we shall pre- 
sently see, in the autumn colouring of the Cherry 
leaf. 

If the foliage of the Cherry be closely examined 
it will be noticed that the fresh green of each leaf 
is usually overspread with a slight reddish tinge. 
The leaf-stalks, as we have seen, are red, as are 
also the mid-veins, and the wood of the tree itself 
is red in colour. As Autumn approaches the 
green of the leaf begins to turn to a light golden 
hue, whilst the redness deepens both in shade and 
richness and instead of remaining spread, as in 
the summer, uniformly over the surface, shows 
itself around the edge, at the top, at the bottom or 
on either side of the leaf, in such a way as to con- 
trast with the green or rich yellow tissue adjacent 
to it. In many leaves the autumn colouring is 
shown most plainly if not entirely upon the upper 
surface only, which is the side most exposed to 
the action of sunlight. In the Cherry as in some 
other leaves the tissue is stained through by the 
: reddening pigment. A very beautiful variety of 
the autumn tinting of the Cherry leaf is seen 
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when the whole series of veins and veinlets deepen 
into a rich red colour, whilst the tissue, which 
they traverse, turns a deep yellow. Very fre- 
quently a fine russet hue will overspread the 
waning Cherry leaf and produce, with reddened 
veins and veinlets, a fine effect. 

Allied to the tree last mentioned the Bird 
Cherry shares with it much of the charm of its 
autumnal colouring : but the form of the leaf is 
different, being rounder and somewhat less pointed 
at the apex. The leaf-stalk of the Bird Cherry is 
short and from the mid-stem, which traverses the 
leaf, thin and not very prominent veins branch 
alternately towards the finely serrated margin 
near which they fork intrt branches that run into 
each other. The venation is, in fact, peculiar in 
the leaves of the Bird Cherry — each pair of 
parallel veins on either side of the mid-vein form- 
ing together a sort of narrow arch. From the 
outer sides of these arched veins, veinlets run to 
the margin of the leaf. The remainder of the 
venation is inconspicuous unless with the aid of a 
glass or when the leaf is held against the light. 
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A reddish tinge overspreads the summer green 
on the approach of Autumn; and soon, as the 
red hue deepens in intensity, the green merges 
into a full, rich yellow. Not unfrequently a red 
glow suffuses one side of the leaf whilst the other 
side is brightened by a deep tinge of orange or 
yellow. Standing by a tree in the early Autumn, 
and looking in amongst the foliage, the variety of 
tinting is often seen to be very beautiful. Fresh 
green leaves side by side with red and yellow and 
reddish yellow and reddish orange — the green 
merging insensibly in some leaves into the yellow 
or orange — the orange into pale red and the pale 
red into glowing crimson, and presenting a picture 
which is singularly attractive. 



WILD SERVICE TREE, APPLE, 
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1 to 5 Wild Service Tree. 6 to 12 Apple. 2-3 to 18 White Beam. 
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WTLD SERVICE TBEE, APPLE, WHITE BEAM. 
Plate 8. Figures 1 to 18. 

ELATED closely not 
only to the Moun- 
tain Ash, but to the 
Pear and the Apple, 
the leaves of the 
Wild Service Tree 
differ widely from 
the foliage of both 
of those more fami- 
liar trees. Their 
form is somewhat 
pyramidal, the margin being cut into from five 
to seven sharply-angled lobes, four or six small 
ones and a larger, terminal one. The margins 
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are finely and sharply serrated and the venation is 
very symmetrical. From the mid-vein, which 
traverses the centre of the leaf, branch veins 
diverge, either in opposite pairs or in alternation 
and run to the extreme points of the lobes. From 
either side of these veins — but chiefly from the 
sides towards the leaf margins — a few veinlets 
are thrown off ; but these are not very prominent 
and cannot be seen well unless the leaf be held 
against the light, or its under side be closely 
examined. The ramification of venules over the 
rest of the surface of the tissue is very elaborate 
and beautiful. 

In Autumn the fresh-green leafy surface 
changes to a light golden brown, which is relieved 
here and there by patches of brighter colour. 
The colouring is subject to few striking variations, 
but the handsome form of the leaf, under rich, 
mellow shades of gold, and light, delicate brown 
upon green that has not yet faded, presents an 
appearance, in the earlier part of the season of 
change, which contributes not a little to the love* 
liness of autumnal foliage. 
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In the familiar Apple, the charm of the fruit 
blinds us, commonly, to the beauty of the foliage. 
A green Apple leaf is very fresh and delightful, 
and when the young tissue has fulfilled its office 
and ministered to the full fruition, the fading 
leaves are none the less attractive, though they 
ordinarily drop, unnoticed, to the ground. 

The form of the Wild Apple leaf is ovoid ; but it 
is pointed at the apex and the margin is rather 
finely serrated. A mid-vein divides it into two 
equal portions, and from that a few prominent 
branch veins, five or six on each side, run to the 
margin and are usually forked before they reach 
it. Some thickened, but smaller and less con- 
spicuous, veins also diverge from each side of the 
mid-vein and are merged into an irregular network 
of veinlets that enclose spaces traversed by a very 
fine and elaborate system of venules. The venation 
of the Apple leaf is indeed characteristic, in its 
irregular form, of the tree itself, which, in trunk and 
ramification, is curiously rugged and contorted. 

On the approach of Autumn a mellow hue over- 
spreads the light green Apple leaves, sometimes 
of yellow merging into gold, sometimes of orange, 
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and sometimes of russet or golden brown. The 
same leaf may have patches of deep, rich brown, 
orange, russet and yellow upon green which has 
not yet disappeared. The autumn colouring 
usually appears in either spots, splashes, or 
blotches which affect both the veins and the tissue 
at the spot where it commences ; and it does not, 
as in some leaves, affect the veins alone or the 
adjacent tissue alone. The variation is almost 
endless upon a single tree. We may see, at one 
and the same time, deep green leaves, orange, 
yellow, dark brown, light brown, golden brown, 
and almost every gradation between them — orange 
leaves with patches or spots of green or yellow ; 
or green with patches or spots of yellow, orange 
and brown. The markings are of all sizes and 
appear in varying parts of the leaf : in the centre ; 
along on one side of the mid-vein ; at the top, at 
the bottom, or on either edge ; but all merge into 
final tints of russet or of light, yellowish brown. 

The White Beam or * white tree,' though not a 
very familiar tree, is distinguished by the singular 
beauty of its autumnal foliage. The fine white 
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hairs which densely clothe its twigs, its leaf-stalks, 
and the undersides of its leaves, have suggested its 
common name. In form its leaf is somewhat 
roundly ovate, the margin being rather irregularly 
crenated. The venation is exceptionally prominent, 
on its mealy underside, an almost geometrically 
straight mid-vein giving off symmetrically regular, 
opposite pairs of branch veins which run, in an 
equally straight course, to the margin. These 
branch veins are forked, near the leaf margin, and 
give origin to a very fine, but irregular, reticulation 
of veinlets which are connected both with them 
and with the mid-vein. 

Though the underside of the White Beam leaf 
is whitened by the presence of the closely crowd- 
ing hairs which cover its surface, the upper side 
is, ordinarily, a deep, dark green, upon which 
autumnal colouring is very variously shown. Occa- 
sionally the whole leaf will turn almost uniformly 
to a bronze hue ; at other times to a light brown 
or a dark brown, or an orange, or a golden brown 
or green, or to a rich russet hue. But the inter- 
mediate kinds of colouring are often very striking 
by the strong contrasts which they produce. Whilst 
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the whole of one side, along the line drawn by the 
mid-vein, is a deep green the other side will be 
coloured with bands of dark brown, of light brown 
and of orange; or one side may be brown and 
golden green, whilst the other is brown and orange. 
Deep, rich russet blotches will be found on golden 
brown leaves, or golden brown blotches may be 
found on dark russet leaves. One bright, large 
spot of orange, or deep brown, may lie in the 
middle, at the side, or at the top or bottom, of 
a leaf ; or there may be bands along the spaces — 
symmetrically and regularly parted off by the 
parallel course of the veins — of green and gold 
and orange and brown and russet. These 
variations may be seen at the same time on the 
same tree ; and when, as often happens, a con- 
siderable mass of still green leaves remains upon 
the tree, a fine effect is produced by the deep 
contrasting hues of russet, orange and brown, all 
of which colours are, not unfrequently, overspread 
by a deep tint of red or reddish russet. 



HORNBEAM, HAZEL, BIRCH, BARBERRY, 
ALDER. 
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HORNBEAM, HAZRL, BIROH, BARBERRY, ALDER. 
Plate 9. Figures 1 to 21. 

ARDNESS of texture 
of its woody fibre 
has given rise to 
the common name 
of the Hornbeam, 
which, by the 
beauty of its fo- 
liage, adds much 
to the attractions 
of the forest. Its 
long, oval leaf is 
very symmetrically veined, straight parallel 
branches running from the mid-vein to the sharply- 
serrated margin. The margin is cut into short 
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baya — but the entire edge is indented — and the 
branch veins run to the ridges of the crenatures. 
A bright, glossy green is the normal summer 
hue of the Hornbeam leaf: but as the Autumn 
approaches, a bright orange, or golden brown, 
tint suffuses the entire leaf edge, sometimes ex- 
tending in places towards the leaf centre along 
the parallel spaces between the veins. As the 
colouring increases it spreads further towards the 
mid-stem, and a very pretty effect is produced 
when the green has retired to the centre and is 
surrounded by glowing orange or golden brown. 
Sometimes the green colour remains only along 
the veins whilst all the remainder of the tissue is 
orange, yellow, or light golden brown. 

About the time when cosy bunches of nuts 
begin to peep out from the thick shrubbery of 
wayside hedges, the Hazel foliage, always of a 
light, cheerful green, begins to turn to a golden 
hue. The Hazel leaf will repay close examina- 
tion : for though in the hedgebank it may some- 
times seem to wear a rugged edge, it will be found 
when held in the hand that its outline is cut 
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into scollops, and is sharply, and prettily, in- 
dented. The form of the leaf is rounded with a 
slightly indented base, and a sharp, abrupt apex. 
Brown green and russet, are the tints that con- 
trast in autumn woodlands with the green of the 
Hazel: and it is in the picturesque disposition of 
these tints that the charm of its colouring lies. 
A green centre may be immediately surrounded 
by golden brown, and that in turn edged by an 
irregular line of dark russet ; or dark splashes of 
russet may interrupt the uniformity of golden 
green. Nearly the whole of the leaf may be dyed 
with a stain of bright yellow, with just one central, 
or nearly central, spot of green: or green and 
golden yellow may spread in alternate bands upon 
the greater portion of the tissue, whilst at the tip 
of the leaf, at the edge, or at the bottom, there 
may be a large patch of bright green. These are 
some of the variations which, in a single hedge- 
bank, may be numbered by ten thousand. 

Very small but very elegant is the leaf of the 
Birch. It may be said to be nearly four-sided, 
sharply pointed at the apex and acutely serrated 
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on two of its four sides. The margin is scolloped 
into a series of little bays formed by prominent 
points, which, so to speak, bound them — the bay 
between each two points being sharply indented, 
whilst the base of the leaf, which may be said to 
form two short sides of it, is unindented. To 
each of the prominent points of the serratures 
branches run from the mid vein in straight, parallel 
lines and in opposite pairs — the venation between 
them, inconspicuous to the unaided eye, being 
very finely reticulated. 

The Birch foliage does not offer a great variety 
of tints as a contribution to the splendours of 
autumnal colours, but the motion of its pretty 
little, glossy leaves which are always c twinkling * 
in the sunshine, adds life and intensity to their 
hue. The normal colour of the summer leaf is a 
bright, fresh green. As the wane of the year 
commences, freckles of yellow and orange begin 
to appear upon the verdant tissue, and, gradually 
spreading, form many pretty effects and give rise 
to varied contrasts. Sometimes one side of a 
leaf will remain green whilst the other is fast 
changing into yellow, golden brown, or orange, 
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though the last two tints are much more common 
in the Birch leaf than yellow. Then, whilst one 
side may remain green in the centre the margin 
of the same side will turn perhaps to a golden 
orange, the other side having an orange ground 
with green spots or freckles. At other times a 
whole leaf will be found to have turned to rich, 
golden brown with the exception of a final freck- 
ling of green — the remnants of the departing 
colour — equally spread over all the surface. 
Blotches of russet, too, on a ground made up of 
green and orange, or patches of green on a golden 
brown, or orange, ground are variations from 
the colouring already indicated. But the grada- 
tions of colouring are too numerous to indicate 
in detail. 

Speaking of the motion of the Weeping Birch 
foliage Gilpin says : — * Its spray being slender and 
longer than the common sort forms an elegant 
pensile foliage, like the Weeping Willow, and, 
like it, is put in motion by the least breath of air. 
When agitated it is well adapted to characterize 
a storm, or to perform any office in landscape 
which is expected from the Weeping Willow.' 
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Small and club- shaped in form, the leaves of 
the Barberry are very beautifully spined upon 
the margins and very curiously and beautifully 
veined throughout their tissue. From the mid- 
vein a series of branches take an irregular, con- 
torted course, spreading over every part of the 
tissue and presenting an appearance which may 
be likened in form to a species of irregular mosaic 
work. It is like, in fact, few other leaves, as a 
glance at our illustrative figures, in which the 
artist has excellently rendered the venation, will 
show. Between the veins prominently shown on 
both sides of the leaf — for they are raised or 
embossed on both the upper and under sides — 
there is a still finer and more elaborate system of 
venation occupying the spaces which the larger 
veins enclose. 

Hues of yellow, orange, and red are the promi- 
nent characteristics of the autumn tenting of the 
Barberry, and in th^ early season of change these 
colours are oftentimes spread very beautifully over 
its leaves. Whilst some will turn uniformly from 
the green to a bright golden yellow, others will 
become yellow at the sides or the top or the 
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bottom, whilst upon the centre a bright red tint 
is developed. In other cases whilst the green 
remains in its ordinary shade, upon the leaf 
edge or in the centre of the leaf, a bright, red tint 
will overspread the centre or the edge. A pretty 
effect is produced when golden green and red and 
orange are mingled so deftly upon the leaf surface 
that it is impossible to define the limits of either. 
Now and then the same leaf will exhibit a patch 
of light brown, another of green, one of yellow 
and another of red; or there may be mottlings 
of yellow upon a green ground or mottlings of 
green or red upon a yellow ground. A patch of 
red upon the upper side of a leaf will be repre- 
sented on the under side by a similar patch of 
yellow, but a yellow or orange upper side produces 
a similar, though sometimes paler, shade on the 
other side. A small Barberry bush will, indeed, 
furnish variations of colour and tinting that, in 
the early season of Autumn, are almost endless. 

The Alder is not subject to much of what Gilpin 
calls * picturesque beauty* in its autumn colour- 
ing but a fine shade of reddish brown oftentimes 
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overspreads it. The margin of the Alder leaf is 
waved and slightly crenated, its form is almost 
round, and it has, ordinarily, a slight depression 
at its apex. The venation is especially prominent 
at the back of the leaf and consists of a waved 
mid-vein and parallel branches which run alter- 
nately on either side of it to the apices of the short 
lobes into which its wavy course divides the 
margin. Across the parallels formed by the 
principal branch veins, run, at right angles to the 
latter, a series of nearly parallel veins and 
between these the tissue is traversed by a dense 
network of venules. 

Comparing the Alder with the Willow, Gilpin 
says that the first-named is ' the more picturesque 
tree, both in its ramification and in its foliage ; 
perhaps, indeed, it is the most picturesque of any 
of the aquatic tribe, except the Weeping Willow/ 
* He who would see the Alder in perfection/ con- 
tinues the author of Forest Scenery, ' must follow 
the banks of the Mole, in Surrey, through the 
sweet vales of Dorking and Mickleham into the 
groves of Esher. The Mole, indeed, is far from 
being a beautiful river ; it is a silent and sluggish 
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stream. But what beauty it has it owes greatly 
to the Alder, which everywhere fringes its 
meadows, and in many places forms pleasing 
scenes, especially in the vale between Box Hill and 
the high grounds of Norbury Park/ 
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Ito 3 Lombardy Poplar. 4 to 6 White Poplar. 7 to 9 Black Poplar. 10 to 13 Aspen. 
; 14 to 20 Willow. 21 to 26 Alder Buckthorn. 
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LOMBARDY POPLAR, WHITE POPLAR, BLACK POPLAR, 
ASPEN, WILLOW, ALDER BUCKTHORN. 

Flats 10. Figures 1 to 26. 

OLDEN almost in 
hue in its final 
stage of colouring 
the Lombardy 
Poplar presents 
many shades and 
markings which 
give it c picturesque 
beauty ' in the early 
season of Autumn. 
Its leaf is almost 
triangular and its edges are somewhat broadly 
indented. The venation consists of a wavy mid- 
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vein which divides the leaf in two, and an irregular 
series of waved, much-forked veins, branching from 
it. Running across the course of these principal 
veins are a second series of smaller ones, and, 
within these, there is a close network of venules. 

The variations of autumn colouring are shown 
by the presence upon the same tree of leaves of 
normal summer green, and pale green, golden 
green, orange and yellow, with light and golden 
brown. Contrasting shades of these colours are 
sometimes shown on the same leaf; but it is more 
frequently in the differences observable in an 
aggregation of leaves that the autumn character 
of the Lombardy Poplar is exhibited. 

The foliage of the White and Black Poplars 
and the Aspen is distinguishable by very clearly 
marked characters. The white underside con- 
trasting strongly as it does with the glossy green 
upper surface, has given rise to the common name 
of the first-named of these three Poplars. The 
general form of the leaf is more or less rounded, 
but it has a pointed apex, and its margin is 
broadly waved, or cut into short, rounded lobes. 
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The principal veins which, diverging from the mid- 
vein, are forked as they near the margin — a vein 
or fork proceeding to the apex of each lobe — are 
crossed by a series of veinlets that run nearly at 
right angles with them in a course which can be 
plainly traced on either side of the leaf; and 
these veinlets enclose, between them, an elaborate 
network of venules. 

Though the final colour of the autumnal leaves 
of the White Poplar is a dark brown, there are 
several preliminary stages of tinting which are 
interesting and beautiful — such as the normal 
dark green contrasting, on the same or adjoining 
leaves, with light brown, upon which a distinct 
hue of red is discernible. Pale green, pale brown 
and red, may be seen on the same leaf, and one 
branch may show at the same time a rich array of 
various shades and markings. But the colours 
are very transient and extremely difficult to pre- 
serve — when the leaves have been gathered — 
from merging into the final and less interesting 
stage of dark brown. 

In its general form, venation, and autumnal 

T 
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colouring, the leaf of the Black Poplar so nearly 
resembles that of the Lombardy Poplar that a 
lengthened separate notice of it will be unne- 
cessary. The points of difference lie chiefly in 
the longer and more pointed apex of the leaf of 
the Black Poplar, and in its almost four-sided 
form, a distinction that will be readily noticed 
on reference to the coloured figures. 

The pretty little, rounded leaf of the Aspen, 
which has a crenated margin, is veined very 
much like that of its congeners just mentioned, 
and its stages of colouring — giving contrasts of 
green against golden brown, yellow and orange — 
are, too, much like those of the Lombardy and 
the Black Poplars, though it takes oftentimes, 
like the White Poplar, a final tint of dark brown. 
Dismissal with mention is, therefore, all that need 
be said of the Trembling Poplar. 

Of the prolific family of the Willows, very 
various in their autumn colouring, mention will 
be made and illustration given of one of the 
broad-leaved kind whose venation — a mid-vein 
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with alternate parallel branches proceeding to 
the margins, crossing veinlets and a reticulating 
network of venules, — can be plainly traced on its 
under side. 

The ultimate autumnal colour of the Willow 
leaves is yellow or orange ; but the gradations of 
tint, from the normal green to the final hue, 
present oftentimes very beautiful contrasts. 
Minute spots of rich, golden orange, overspreading 
the decaying green, produce an almost bronze 
tint in some leaves. In others the whole of one 
side will be orange whilst the other is green ; or 
the top or the bottom may be yellow, golden 
brown, or orange, and the rest 6f the surface 
green or green spotted with yellow or orange. 
Pretty effects are produced when an orange leaf 
is freckled with tiny green spots, as also when a 
green leaf is freckled with yellow or orange. But 
all these changes, and many more, can only be 
noted on close examination. 

The smooth, oval, unindented leaf of the Alder 
Buckthorn bears a not altogether remote like- 
ness, in the character of its venation, and of its 
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autumn tinting to that of the Willow we have 
described and figured. The principal veins 
sweep upwards from the mid-vein, in curves, to- 
wards the margins on either side and are very 
prominently shown on the under side. Across 
these, smaller veins run enclosing tissue which is 
traversed by a fine network of venules. The 
final colour of the Alder Buckthorn is a deep 
yellow, or orange ; and these tints, commencing 
sometimes upon the edges of the leaves, some- 
times at their tops and sometimes on either side, 
will advance upon the normal hue in an almost 
endless variety of ways, giving occasion for many 
beautiful effects of contrast. 



HAWTHORN, BLACKTHORN, DOGWOOD. 
MEDLAR, QUINCE. 
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1 to 9 Hawthorn. 10 to 14 Blackthorn. 15 to 22 Dogwood. 
23 to 25 Medlar. 26 to 28 Quince. 
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HAWTHORN, BLACKTHORN, DOGWOOD, MEDLAR, QUINCE. 
Plate 11. Figures 1 to 28. 

ELIGHTFUL remi- 
niscences of the 
sunniest of sunny 
days in the dear 
' country ' come to 
the mind at the 
mere mention of 
the Hawthorn, 
which in leaf, flower 
and fruit is ever 
beautiful. But de- 
lightful as this familiar plant is when its leaves 
are golden green in spring and its blossoms per- 
fume the vernal hedges, its autumnal foliage vies 
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with its crimson berries in feasting the eye with 
the charm of colour. 

The Hawthorn leaf is very various in form, 
being sometimes almost triangular and sometimes 
four-sided, and it is deeply cut into lobes 
which vary in number from three to seven, and 
are more or less acute or rounded. Prom the 
mid- vein a principal vein runs to each principal 
lobe, and veinlets branch from the principal veins 
to the smaller lobes, whilst a network of venules 
traverses the spaces lying between the lines of the 
more important veins. 

Probably — excepting the Bramble — there is 
no other hedge shrub or woodland tree — for the 
Hawthorn is both — that presents so great a 
variety and such magnificence of colours in the 
early season of Autumn : and one of the most 
interesting of country rambles, for any one who 
loves the beauties of leafage, is a walk at that 
season by Hawthorn hedges. The pure pleasure 
of noting the really marvellous varieties of tinting 
of this delightful plant is very great, and it is well 
nigh inexhaustible. Side by side, upon the same 
bush, we may find deep, dark, glossy green leaves 
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and leaves whose upper sides are dyed a dark rich 
crimson ; and we may find crimson and green, 
crimson and ofange and bronze leaves. Walking 
on by the same Hawthorn hedge we may chance 
upon dark, golden, and light, pale green, and upon 
golden and dark brown leaves; upon leaves of 
orange, yellow and russet ; and upon leaves which 
are reddish brown,- dark red, crimson, purplish 
red, and rich deep orange. It would require lite- 
rally more than the space of a volume to enume- 
rate all the variations of these colours which 
are found blending, contrasting and uniting with 
each other on the same or on adjoining shrubs. 

In one short walk through a country lane not 
two hundred yards long, bordered, on either side, 
with Hawthorn, we have seen, on individual 
leaves, the colours respectively indicated in the 
following enumeration, in which the tones pre- 
dominating on any leaf have priority of mention : 
— dark green with dark brown ; dark green with 
dark crimson and orange ; pale straw colour with 
green and russet blotches ; golden green faith 
orange and crimson; bronze with deep red; 
golden green with orange; orange with russet 
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blotches ; yellow with orange and green blotches ; 
deep red with orange and green spots; golden 
green with dark brown splashes ; bronze with 
crimson and orange ; deep red with orange red 
and green ; pale green with pale straw colour and 
brown; pale green with light red and orange; 
pinkish red, with orange and green ; and crimson 
with reddish orange and green. And these are less 
than a tithe of the tints which any one may discover 
who takes the trouble to study the Hawthorn 
hedgebanks in the early season of Autumn, 

To such marvellous variety of individual tinting 
the Blackthorn cannot lay claim ; but it often, in 
the mass, presents pretty combinations of green 
and yellow and russet, with, occasionally, light 
reddish hues, and its forked, principal veins, which 
branch alternately from either side of the mid-veins 
to the serrated margin, give origin to a beautiful 
and elaborate system of reticulating venules. 

To the splendours of autumnal hedges the Dog- 
wood largely contributes. Its symmetrical, oval 
leaf which is ordinarily pointed at the apex, pos- 
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sesses a very characteristic venation. A small 
number of prominent veins branch from the mid- 
vein — alternately on either side of it or in oppo- 
site pairs — to the margin — each branch taking a 
curious upward curve. Running across these 
principal veins, from edge to edge of the leaf, are 
a few waved veinlets that cannot be easily seen 
unless the leaf be held against the light. 

Sometimes autumnal hedges are dyed deep red 
and sometimes rich purple by the clustered foli- 
age of the Dogwood ; but these general or massed 
effects, beautiful as they are, can bear no com- 
parison with the loveliness of the varied and con- 
trasting tints which are conspicuous in the early 
peason of leafy change. Deep crimson, light red, 
orange, and almost golden leaves may be found, 
side by side on the same bush, with the vivid 
green leaves of summer. Green and brownish 
red, green and purple, green and red, orange 
and green, and crimson and yellow, are merely 
the tints which are spread in endless variation, 
upon the tissue — presenting shades and mark- 
ings which are far too numerous to indicate in 
detail. 
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Striking and picturesque contrasts of green, 
yellow, russet and red, are often furnished by 
the autumnal foliage of the Medlar, the venation 
of whose large, soft, somewhat lance-shaped leaf 
can be plainly seen on its hairy under-side where 
alternate, waved, forked branches diverge from 
the very prominent mid-vein. On the sam6 
branch one may find deep green, yellow, reddish- 
orange, brown, russet, and golden-brown leaves : 
but on the same leaf may sometimes be found 
nearly all these colours. Light red and dark 
brown, and orange with bright green spots, will 
be found on one; russet and orange and green 
on another ; on a third golden brown and green ; 
on a fourth golden green with deep green spots. 
All these variations on the same tree and many 
more that could be indicated, oftentimes produce 
effects of colour which are very beautifiil. 

Somewhat similar in the character of their 
tinting, though the contrasts of colour are even 
more striking, are the leaves of the Quince. The 
leaf of the Quince is of varying size, and is oval 
in shape. It has a very elaborate and beautiful 
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system of venation. From the central and some- 
what rigid mid-vein a number of prominent 
branches are given off irregularly on each side, 
and are two or three times forked near the 
margin. Across these branch veins, taking a 
wavy course, run a series of veinlets between the 
lines of which there is a close reticulation of 
venules. 

On the same tree one may pick deep green 
leaves, bright yellow, deep orange, golden green, 
golden brown and red inclining to black leaves ; 
green leaves with golden or orange veins ; golden 
green with orange and blackish red ; green and 
dark brown with orange and dark red; green and 
orange with light red veins, and many other 
markings and shades between all these — the mass 
of colour on the whole of a tree in the early 
season of Autumn being frequently very striking. 
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Plate 12. Frontispiece. 



ARVELLOUS is the 

diversity of colour- 
ing which suffuses 
stem, leaf, blossom 
and fruit in the 
Bramble. Indeed 
there is probably 
no other hedge or 
woodland shrub 
that equals it in 
the extraordinary 
and almost endless tints which it wears during 
the course of the year. But the variations of 
colour assumed during the early period of leafage 
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and during the various stages of fruition by this 
charming plant, are far exceeded by the diversity 
of its autumnal hues. 

To describe the form and venation of the 
Bramble leaf may scarcely seem necessary, so 
common ' is the shrub. Yet perhaps few plants 
are so little noticed as this by reason of its 
c commonness ;' and we may, at least, say that 
the three, four, or five leaflets of which its leaf is 
composed are well worthy of minute examination. 
From the general pear-shaped form the leaflets 
vary much, being sometimes much broader than 
they are at other times ; sometimes more or less 
pointed at the apex; sometimes slightly de- 
pressed at the apex, and now and then nearly 
round in general form. Occasionally, and indeed 
not unfrequently, a leaf will be found to possess 
two normal leaflets and an abnormal or double leaf- 
let, or one normal leaflet and two double leaflets ; 
or, it may be, three normal leaflets and one double 
leaflet. The margins of the leaflets do not much 
differ in the character of their serratures, which 
are ordinarily acute and almost spinous. From 
the mid-vein, slightly waved branches run, on 
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either side, generally in alternation and occasion- 
ally in opposite pairs, towards the leaflet edges. 
These branches are forked near their apices and 
are traversed by a series of rather prominent 
veinlets which run in a straggling direction 
across them. In the spaces of tissue between 
the lines of these veinlets the eye, aided by a 
magnifying-glass, can trace the course of a very 
beautiful network of venules. 

We can only indicate the prominent features 
of the colouring which overspreads the foliage 
of the autumnal Bramble. To give the mere 
colours and shades would require a long enumera- 
tion : to describe the really endless combinations 
of them would be impossible. We will mention 
some of the colours and leaf-markings which we 
have found in a single lane, premising that these 
are not one-hundredth part of those which might 
easily be given. Of colours and shades we have 
found pale green, deep green, golden green and 
dark green; yellow, straw colour, orange, pink, 
light red, blood red, dark red, purple, light 
brown, golden brown, reddish brown, russet and 
bronze. Of colours, grouped on^ the same leaf, 

u 2 
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we have seen those which we will indicate in the 
following enumeration, giving priority, as we do 
so, to those shades or markings which predomi- 
nate : — pale straw, with a few green spots, and the 
tips of the serratures on the leaflet margins a 
pinkish red ; pale green, with the principal veins 
brown, giving an appearance of brown stripes on 
the leaflets; orange with dark red spots and 
freckles, green spots and pinkish red serratures ; 
rich, golden-orange with pale red, orange red and 
deep red spots and blotches, an overspreading 
hue of pale red merging into the orange ground, 
and serratures of deep red and pale red and crim- 
son ; dark green with dark purple bands (in the 
spaces between the principal veins) blotches, 
splashes and spots and a few reddish spots ; 
purplish red with golden green, orange and yellow 
spots and other small markings ; dull, almost 
bronze, green, with blood-red bands edged with 
orange and dark purple blotches ; golden russet, 
nearly covering the entire leaf, but having dark 
brown veins and spots of deep red and green 
with an almost indefinable hue of red overspread- 
ing the russet ; orange with pale, golden green, 
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red and russet edges, and dark brown blotches ; 
golden yellow with touches of bright orange 
upon it, and bands (in the spaces between the 
veins) of dark red ; russet edged with brown and 
with blotches of pinkish red ; deep purplish red 
with the principal veins on the upper side of the 
leaflet green and golden; pale green with dark 
brown, dark red, light red, and orange and gold 
blotches ; bronze green with pinkish red blotches ; 
pale green with golden green overspreading the 
sides of two leaflets, a splash of bright yellow, and 
an edging, along the serratures, of brown and deep 
red ; dark green with bronze bands and reddish 
brown edgings ; reddish, golden brown in bands 
and splashings in the spaces between the prin- 
cipal veins, golden yellow along and on either 
side of the veins, and green spots in places ; rich 
red densely overspreading dark green, with bright, 
vivid green tips and nearly black veins ; purplish 
black in the spaces between the principal veins 
with the veins themselves a bright green ; pale 
golden green with slight touches of orange and 
pale reddish brown spots ; pale green, dark green, 
and orange gold with reddish brown spots ; and 
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finally deep blood -red with dark brown tips, and 
a slight golden tinge upon some of the veins. 

These colours and markings of the Bramble, 
noted upon foliage which we ourselves have not 
only passed and closely examined but have 
gathered and carefully preserved, are, as we have 
said, only representative of the wealth of beauty 
which this charming trailer adds to the abounding 
and surpassing loveliness, in lane, field and forest, 
of autumnal leaves. 
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Opinion. Edited, with Introductory Essay, by John Owen. Elzevir 8vo. 

printed on hand-made paper, dr. 

GLASS {Henry Alex.) — The Story of the Psalters. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Glossary of Terms and Phrases. Edited by the Rev. H. Percy Smith 

and others. Medium 8vo. *js. 6d. 
GLOVER {F.) M.A. — Exempla Latin a. A First Construing Book, with 

Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis of Sentences. Second 

Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 

GOODENO UGH {Commodore J G.)— Memoir of, with Extracts from 
his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With Steel Engraved 
Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5*. 
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GORDON {Major-Gen. C. G.) — His Journals at Kartoum. Printed 
from the Original MS. With Introduction and Notes by A Egmont Hake. 
Portrait, 2 Maps, and 30 Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 2is, Also a 
Cheap Edition in 1 vol., 6s. 

Gordon's (General) Last Journal A Facsimile of the last 
Journal received in England from General Gordon. Reproduced by Photo- 
lithography. Imperial 4to. £3. 3J. 

Events' in his Life. From the Day of his Birth to the Day of his 
Death. By Sir H. W. Gordon. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
7j. 6d. 

GOSSE (Edmund) — Seventeenth Century Studies. A Contri- 
bution to the History of English Poetry. Demy 8vo. iar. 6d. 

GOULD {Rev. S. Baring) M.A. — Germany, Present and Past. New 

and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo. *]s. 6d. 
The Vicar of Morwenstow : a Life of Robert Stephen Hawker, 
M. A. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

GO IVAN (Major Walter E.) — A. Ivanoff's Russian Grammar. 
(1 6th Edition). Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of Students of the 
Russian Language. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

GO TVER (Lord Ronald) — My Reminiscences. Limp Parchment, An- 
tique, with Etched Portrait, 10s. 6d. 

Bric-A-Brac Being some Photoprints illustrating Art objects at. 
Gower Lodge, Windsor. Super royal 8vo. 15J. ; Persian leather, 2ts. 

Last Days of Mary Antoinette. An Historical Sketch. With 
Portrait and Facsimiles. Fcp. 4to. iar. 6d. 

Notes of a Tour from Brindisi to Yokohama, 1883-1884. Fcp, 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

GRAHAM ( William) M.A. — The Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 
and Social. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Social Problem in its Economic, Moral, and Political 
Aspects. Demy 8vo. 14*. 

GRIMLEY (Rev.H.N.)M.A. — Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on the 
Spiritual Body, the Unseen World, and the Divine Humanity. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Temple of Humanity, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GURNEY (Edmund) — Tertium Quid: Chapters on various Disputed 
Questions. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. I2j. 

HADDON (Caroline) — The Larger Life, Studies in Hinton's 
Ethics. Crown 8vo. $s. 

HAECKEL (Prof. Ernst) — The History of Creation. Translation 
revised by Professor E. Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. With Coloured Plates 
and Genealogical Trees of the various groups of both plants and animals. 
2 vols. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 32J. 

The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 32J. 

A Visit to Ceylon. Post 8vo. is. 6d. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note by 
T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 5*. 
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HALCOMBE (J. J.) — Gospel Difficulties due to a Displaced 

' Section of St. Luke. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

Hamilton, Memoirs of Arthur, B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Handbook of Home Rule, being Articles on the Irish Question by 
Various Writers. Edited by James Bryce, M. P. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. is. sewed, or is. 6d. cloth. 

HART {Rev. J. W. T) — Autobiography of Judas Iscariot. A Char- 
acter-Study. Crown 8vo. #. 6d. 

HAWEIS {Rev. H. R.) M.A.— Current Coin. Materialism— The 
Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation — The 
Sabbath. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

Arrows in the Air. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

Speech in Season. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Thoughts for the Times. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Unsectarian Family Prayers. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. is. 6rf. 

HAWTHORNE {Nathaniel)— Works. Complete in 12 vols. Large 
post 8vo. each vol. p. 6d. 
Vol. I. Twice-Told Tales. 

II. Mosses from an Old Manse. 

III. The House of the Seven Gables, and The Snow Image. 

IV. The Wonder Book, Tanglewood Tales, and Grandfather's Chair. 
V. The Scarlet Letter, and The Blithedale Romance. 

VI. The Marble Faun. (Transformation.) 
VII. & VIII. Our Old Home, and English Note-Books. 
IX. American Note-Books. 
X. French and Italian Note-Books. 
XI. Septimius Felton, The Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, and, 

in an appendix, The Ancestral Footstep. 
XII. Tales and Essays, and other Papers, with a Biographical 
Sketch of Hawthorne. 

HEATH {Francis George) — Autumnal Leaves. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 

Sylvan Winter. With 70 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 14s. 

HEGEL — The Introduction to Hegel's Philosophy of Fine Art. 
Translated from the German, with Notes and Prefatory Essay, by Bernard 
Bosanquet, M.A. Crown 8vo. $s. 

HEIDENHAIN {Rudolph) M.D.— Hypnotism ; or Animal Magnetism. 
With Preface by G. J. Romanes, F.R.S. Second Edition, Small crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

HENNESSY (Sir John JPope)— Ralegh in Ireland, with his Letters 
on Irish Affairs and some Contemporary Documents. Large crown 
8vo. printed on hand-made paper, parchment, ior. 6d. 

HENRY (Philip) — Diaries and Letters. Edited by Matthew Henry 
Lee, M.A. Large crown 8vo. *js. 6d. 

HINTON( /)— -The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. is. 
Life and Letters. With an Introduction by Sir W. W. Gull, 
Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. &r. 6d. 
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HINTON (?.)— continued. 

Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the MSS. of the late 

James Hinton. Edited by Caroline Haddon. Second Edition. Crown 

8vo. 5j. 
The Law Breaker and The Coming of the Law. Edited by 

Margaret Hinton. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
HOOPER (Mary) — Little Dinners : How to Serve them with 

Elegance and Economy. Twentieth Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, and 

Children. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Every-Day Meals. Being Economical atid Wholesome Recipes 

for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 2j. 6d. 
HOPKINS (Ellice)— Work amongst Working Men. Fifth Edition. 

Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. 
HORNADA Y (W. 7*.)— Two Years in a Jungle. With Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo. 2is. 

HOSPITALIER (E.)— The Modern Applications of Electricity. 
Translated and Enlarged by Julius Maier, Ph.D. 2 vols. Second Edition, 
revised, with many additions^and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. \2s. 6d. 
each volume. 
Vol. I.— Electric Generators, Electric Light. 

II. — Telephone : Various Applications : Electrical Transmission of Energy. 

HOWARD (Robert) M.A.—The Church of England and other 
Religious Communions. A Course of Lectures delivered in % Parish 
Church of Clapham. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 

How to Make a Saint ; or, The Process of Canonisation in the Church 

of England. By The Prig. Fcp. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 
HYNDMAN (H. M.) — The Historical Basis of Socialism in 

England. Large crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
IM THURN (Everard R) — Among the Indians of Guiana. Being 

Sketches, chiefly Anthropologic, from the Interior of British Guiana. With 

53 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

Ixora : A Mystery. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

JACCOUD (Prof. S.)— The Curability and Treatment of Pulmo- 
nary Phthisis. Translated and Edited by M. Lubbock, M.D. 8vo. 15*. 

Jaunt in a Junk : A Ten Days' Cruise in Indian Seas. Large crown 
8vo. 7*. 6d. 

JENKINS (E.) and RAYMOND (/}— The Architect's Legal 

Handbook. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
JENKINS (Rev. Canon R. C.)— Heraldry : English and Foreign. With 

a Dictionary of Heraldic Terms and 156 Illustrations. Small crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 
Story of the Caraffa. Small crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 
JEROME (Saint) — Life, by Mrs. Charles Martin. Large cr. 8vo. 6s. 

JOEL (Z.)— A Consul's Manual and Shipowner's and Shipmaster's 
Practical Guide in their Transactions Abroad. With Definitions of 
Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal Terms ; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in 
English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their Equivalents in 
British Standards ; and Forms of Consular and Notarial Acts. Demy 8vo. 12J. 

JORDAN (Furneaux) F.R.C.S. — Anatomy and Physiology in Cha- 
racter. Crown 8vo. 5*. 
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KAUFMANN {Rev. M.) M.A. — Socialism : its Nature, its Dangers, and 
its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo. p. 6d. 

Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas More 
to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo. $s. 

Christian Socialism. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

KA Y {David) — Education and Educators. Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. 

Memory : What it is, and how to improve it Crown 8vo. 6s. 

KAY {Joseph)— Free Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo. $s. 
%'* Also a cheaper edition, without the Appendix, but with a Review of Recent 
Changes in the Land Laws of England, by the Right Hon. G. Osborne 
Morgan, Q.C., M.P. Cloth, is. 6d. ; Paper covers, u. 

KELKE { W. H. H.) — An Epitome of English Grammar for the 
Use of Students. Adapted to the London Matriculation Course and Simi- 
lar Examinations. Crown 8vo. 45-. 6d. 

KEMPIS [Thomas a) — Of the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
Library Edition, parchment or cloth, dr.; vellum, *js. 6d. The Red Line 
Edition, fcp. 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. The Cabinet Edition, small 8vo. 
cloth limp, is. ; or cloth boards, red edges, is. 6d. The Miniature Edition, 
32mo. cloth limp, is. ; or with red lines, is. 6d. 
%\ All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 

KENNARD {Rev. H. B.) — Manual of Confirmation, i6mo. cloth, 
is. Sewed, $d. 

KENDALL {Henry) — The Kinship of Men : Genealogy viewed as a 
Science. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

KETTLE WELL {Rev. S.) M.A.— Thomas k Kempis and the 
Brothers of Common Life. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo. 
30J. 
* # * Also an Abridged Edition in I vol. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. p. 6d. 

KIDD {Joseph) M.D. — The Laws of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

KINGSFORD {Anna) M.D.—Tke. Perfect Way in Diet. A Treatise 
advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of Race. Small crown 
8vo. 2S. 

KINGSLEY {Charles) M.A. — Letters and Memories of his Life. 
Edited by his Wife. With Two Steel Engraved Portraits and Vignettes. 
Sixteenth Cabinet Edition, in 2 vols. Crown 8vo. I2x. 
%* Also a People's Edition in I vol. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 

Harrison. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 
True Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers' and Sailors' 

Libraries. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

KNOX {Alexander A.) — The New Playground ; or, Wanderings in 
Algeria. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo. dr. 

A R TINE {Alphonse de). By Lady Margaret Domvile. Large 
crown 8vo., with Portrait, *js. 6d. 
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Land Concentration and Irresponsibility op Political Power, as 

causing the Anomaly of a Widespread State of Want by the Side of the Vast 
Supplies of Nature. Crown 8vo. $s. 

LANDON {Joseph)— -School Management ; including a General View 
of the Work of Education, Organisation, and Discipline. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. dr. 

LAURIE (S. S.) — Lectures on The Rise and Early Constitution 
of Universities. With a Survey of Mediaeval Education. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LEE {Rev. F. G.) D.C.L. — The Other World; or, Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 15J. 

LEFEVRE {Right Hon. G. Shaw)— Peel and O'Connell. Demy 
8vo. iox. 6d. 
Incidents of Coercion. A Journal of Visits to Ireland. Crown 8vo. is. 

Letters from an Unknown Friend. By the Author of ' Charles 
Lowder.' With a Preface by the Rev. W. H. Cleaver. Fcp. 8vo. is. 

IE WARD (Frank)— Edited by Chas. Bampton. Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

Life of a Prig. By One. Third Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6a*. 

LIZZIE (Arthur) M.R.A.S. — The Popular Life of Buddha. Contain- 
ing an Answer to the Hibbert Lectures of 1881. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Buddhism in Christendom ; or, Jesus, the Essene. Demy 8vo. 
with Illustrations. 15*. 

LOCHER {Cart)— Explanation of the Organ Stops, with Hints for 
Effective Combinations. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. $s. 

LONGFELZOW (H. Wddsworth)— Life. By his Brother, Samuel 
Longfellow. With Portraits and Illustrations. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. 42s. 

LONSDALE (Margaret)— Sister Dora: a Biography. With Portrait 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 2j. 6d. 
George Eliot : Thoughts upon her Life, her Books, and Herself 
Second Edition. Small crown 8vo. is. 6d. 

LOWDER (Charles)— A Biography. By the Author of 'St Teresa.' 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 3*. 6d. 

LUCRES (Eva C. E.) — Lectures on General Nursing, delivered 
to the Probationers of the London Hospital Training School for Nurses. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

LYTTON (Edward Bidwer, Lord) — Life, Letters, and Literary 
Remains. By his Son the Earl of Lytton. With Portraits, Illustrations, 
and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. cloth. Vols. I. and II. 32J. 

MACHIAVELLI ' (Nicec/b)— His Life and Times. By Prof. Villari. 

Translated by Linda Villari. 4 vols. Large post 8vo. 48J. 
Discourses on the First Decade of Titus Livius. Translated from 

the Italian by Ninian Hill Thomson, M.A. Large crown 8vo. 12s. 
The Prince. Translated from the Italian by N. H. T. Small crown 

8vo. printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, dr. 
UACNEILL (J. G. Swift) — How the Union was Carried. Crown 

8vo. cloth, is. 6d. ; paper covers, is. 
MAGNUS (Lady)— About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 

Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo. 6s. 
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MAGUIRE (Thomas) — Lectures on Philosophy. Demy 8vo. gs. 

MAINTENON (Madame de). By Emily Bowles. With Portrait 
Large crown 8vo. *js. 6d. 

Many Voices. — Extracts from Religious Writers, from the First to the 
Sixteenth Century. With Biographical Sketches. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

MARKHAM (Capt. Albert Hastings) R.N—Tm Great Frozen Sea : 
a Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic Expedition 
of 1875-6. With 33 Illustrations and Two Maps. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

MARTINEAU (Gertrude) — Outline Lessons on Morals. Small 
crown 8vo. £r. 6d. 

MASON (Charlotte M.) — Home Education. A Course of Lectures to 
Ladies, delivered in Bradford in the winter of 1 885-1 886. Crown 8vo. 3-r. 6d. 

Matter and Energy: An Examination of the" Fundamental Concep- 
tions of Physical Force. By B. L. L. Small crown 8vo. 2s. 

MATUCE (H. Ogram)—A Wanderer. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

MA UDSLE Y (H) MZ>.— Body and Will. Being an Essay Concerning 
Will, in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological Aspects. 8vo. 12s. 

Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

McGRATH (Terence) — Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

McKINNEY (S. B. G.) — The Science and Art of Religion. 

Crown 8vo. &s. 6d. 

MILLER (Edward) — The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 
or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. 155. 
The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo. 4^. 

MILLS (Herbert)— Poverty and the State ; or, Work for the Unem- 
ployed. An Enquiry into the Causes and Extent of Enforced Idleness. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MINTON(Rev. Francis) — Capital and Wages. 8vo. 15*. 

MITCHELL (John)— Life. By William Dillon. With Portrait. 

Demy 8vo. 

MITCHELL (Lucy M.) — A History of Ancient Sculpture. With 
numerous Illustrations, including six Plates in Phototype. Super royal, 42s. 

Selections from Ancient Sculpture. Being a Portfolio contain- 
ing Reproductions in Phototype of 36 Masterpieces of Ancient Art, to illus- 
trate Mrs. Mitchell's ' History of Ancient Sculpture.' i8j. 

MIVART(St. George)— Ok Truth. 8vo. 16s. 

MOCKLER (E.) — A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as it is 
spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic and Roman 
characters. Fcp. 8vo. 5-r. 

MOHL (Julius and Mary) — Letters and Recollections of. By 
M. C. M. Simpson. With Portraits and Two Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15J. 

MOLES WORTH (W. Nassau)— History of the Church of Eng- 
land from 1660. Large crown 8vo. *js. 6d. 
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MORELL (J. R.) — Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 

Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important French 
Works, approved by the University of Paris and the Minister of Public 
Instruction. Fcp. 8vo. zs. 6d. 

MORISON (James Cotter)— -The Service of Man. An Essay towards 
the Religion of the Future. Demy 8vo. ioj. 6d. ; Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. 5*. 

MORSE (£. S.) Ph.L>.— First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

My Lawyer : A Concise Abridgment of the Laws of England. By a 
Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

NELSON (J.H.) M.A. — A Prospectus of the Scientific Study of 
the HindO Law. Demy 8vo. gs. 
Indian Usage and Judge-made Law in Madras. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
New Social Teachings. By Politicus. Small crown 8vo. 5^. 

NEWMAN (Cardinal) — Characteristics from the Writings of. 
Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with the' Author's 
personal Approval. Seventh Edition. With Portrait, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
* # * A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can be had, 2s. 6d. 

NEWMAN (Francis William) — Essays on Diet. Small crown 8vo. 2s. 

Miscellanies. Vol. II. : Essays, Tracts, and Addresses, Moral and 
Religious. Demy 8vo. 12s, 

Reminiscences of Two Exiles and Two Wars. Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. 

NICOLS (Arthur) F.G.S., F.R.G.S.— Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Earth : an Introduction to Geology and Palaeontology. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. $s. 

NIHILL (Rev. H. Z>.)— The Sisters of St. Mary at the Cross : 

Sisters of the Poor and their Work. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
NOEL (The Hon. Roden)— Essays on Poetry and Poets. Demy 

8vO. I2J. 

NOPS (Marianne)— Class Lessons on Euclid. Part I. containing the 
First Two Books of the Elements. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Nuces : Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin Primer. 
New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo. each u. 
* # * The Three Parts can also be had bound together in cloth, 3*. 

OATES (Frank) F.R.G.S.— Matabele Land and the Victoria Falls. 

A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa. Edited by C. G. 

Oates, B.A. With numerous Illustrations and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo. 21s. 
OBRIEN (R. Barry)— Irish Wrongs and English Remedies, with 

other Essays. Crown 8vo. $s. 

OGLE (W.) M.D.j FRCP — Aristotle on the Parts of Animals. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

OLIVER (Robert)— Unnoticed Analogies. A Talk on the Irish Ques- 
tion. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

OMEARA (Kathleen) — Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the 
Sick. Small crown 8vo. 5*. 

One and a. Half in Norway. A Chronicle of Small Beer. By Either 
and Both. Small crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

ONEIL (The late Rev. Lord).— Sermons. With Memoir and Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Essays and Addresses. Crown 8vo. 5*. 
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OTTZEY (Jlenry Bic&ersteth)— The Great Dilemma: Christ His own 
Witness or His own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 

Our Priests and their Tithes. By a Priest of the Province of 
Canterbury. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

Our Public Schools — Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, West- 
minster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

OWEN(R M.y—JoHN Keats : a Study. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PADGHAM (Richard) — In the Midst of Life we are in Death. 
Crown 8vo. $s. 

PALMER (the late William) — Notes of a Visit to Russia in 1840-41. 
Selected and arranged by John H. Cardinal Newman. With Portrait Crown 
8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Early Christian Symbolism. A series of Compositions from Fresco- 
Paintings, Glasses, and Sculptured Sarcophagi. Edited by the Rev. Provost 
Northcote, D.D., and the Rev. Canon Brownlow, M.A. With Coloured 
Plates, folio, 42s. ; or with plain plates, folio, 2$s. 

Parchment Library. Choicely printed on hand-made paper, limp parch- 
ment antique or cloth, dr. ; vellum, Js. 6d. each volume. 
Carlyle's Sartor Resartus. 
Milton's Poetical Works. 2 vols. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 2 vols. Edited by Alfred W. 

Pollard. 
Selections from the Prose Writings of Jonathan Swift. With 

a Preface and Notes by Stanley Lane-Poole, and Portrait. 
English Sacred Lyrics. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds 1 Discourses. Edited by Edmund Gosse. 

Selections from Milton's Prose Writings. Edited by Ernest 

Myers. 
The Book of Psalms. Translated by the Rev. Canon Cheyne, D.D. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. With Preface and Notes by Austin 
Dobson. 

English Comic Dramatists. Edited by Oswald Crawfurd. 
English Lyrics. 

The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Mark Pattison. 
With Portrait after Vertue. 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by George Saintsbury. 

With miniature Frontispiece, designed and etched by H. G. Glindoni. 
Fables by Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austin Dobson, 

and an etched Portrait from an unfinished Oil-sketch by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an Intro- 

tion, by Richard Garnett. 
The Christian Year; Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 

Holy Days throughout the Year. With etched Portrait of the Rev. J. Keble, 

after the Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 

Shakspere's Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
Dobson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott 
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Parchment Library— continued. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after «a design by L. Alma Tadema. 
Etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Edgar Allan Poe's Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambourne. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 

English Odes. .Selected by Edmund Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R. A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas k Kempis. A revised 
Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a Design by W. B. 
Richmond. 

Poems : Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to Lady 
Shelley. With Preface by Richard Garnett and a Miniature Frontispiece. 

Letters and Journals of Jonathan Swift. Selected and edited, 
with a Commentary and Notes, by Stanley Lane Poole. 

De Quincey's Confessions of an English Opium Eater. 

Reprinted from the First Edition. Edited by Richard Garnett. 
The Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 

PAR SLOE (Joseph) — Our Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, &c, and a 
Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown Svo. 6s. 

PASCAL (Blaise)— The Thoughts of. Translated from the Text of 
Auguste Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. Large crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 
printed on hand-made paper, parchment antique, or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, 15^ 
New Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 

PA TON (W. A.) — Down the Islands; a Voyage to the Caribbees* 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. i6j. 

PAC/L (C. Kegan) — Biographical Sketches. Printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in buckram. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. js. 6d. 

PEARSON (Rev. S.)— Week-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. $s. 

PENRICE {Major /.) — Arabic and English Dictionary of the 
Koran. 4to. 21;. 

PESCHEL (Dr. Oscar)— The Races of Man and their Geographical 

Distribution. Second Edition, large crown 8vo. 9*. 

PETERS (F. ZH— The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Trans- 
lated by. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

P1DGEON (D.) — An Engineer's Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long. 0° to 0°. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo. *js. 6d. 

Old World Questions and New World Answers. Large crown 
8vo. is. 6d. 
Plain Thoughts for Men. Eight Lectures delivered at the Foresters' 
Hall, Clerkenwell, during the London Mission, 1884. Crown 8vo. is. 6d. ; 
paper covers, is. 

PLOWRIGHT (C. B.)— The British UREDiNEiE and UstilaginejE. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

B 
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POE {Edgar Allan")— Works of. With an Introduction and a Memoir 
by Richard Henry Stoddard. In 6 vols, with Frontispieces and Vignettes. 
Large crown 8vo. 6s. each vol. 

PRICE {Prof. Bonamy) — Chapters on Practical Political Economy. 
Being the Substance of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo. $s. 

Prig's Bede: The Venerable Bede Expurgated, Expounded, and Exposed. 
By the Prig, Author of « The Life of a Prig.' Fcp. 8vo. $s. 6d. 

Prigment (The). A Collection of * The Prig ' Books. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Pulpit Commentary (The). Old Testament Series. Edited by the Rev. 
J. S. Exell and the Very Rev. Dean H. D. M. Spence. 

Genesis. By Rev. T. Whitelaw, M. A. With Homilies by the Very- 
Rev. J. F.Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. Redford, M.A., LL.B., 
Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Roberts, M.A. ; an Introduction to the Study 
of the Old Testament by the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; 
and Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. Cotterill, D.D., 
and Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. Eighth Edition. One voL 15*. 

Exodus. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. With Homilies by 
Rev. J. Orr, Rev. D. Young, Rev. C. A. Goodhart, Rev. J. Urquhart, 
and Rev. H. T. Robjohns. Fourth Edition. Two vols, each gs. 

Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With Intro- 
ductions by Rev. R. Collins, Rev. Professor A. Cave, and Homilies by 
Rev. Prof, Redford, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkson, 
Rev. S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., and Rev. McCheyne Edgar. Fourth 
Edition. 1 5 J. 

Numbers. By the Rev R Winterbotham, LL.B. With Homilies by 
the Rev. Professor W. Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S. Prout, M.A., Rev. D. 
Young, Rev. J. Waite ; and an Introduction by the Rev. Thomas White- 
law, M.A. Fifth Edition. 15*. 

Deuteronomy. By Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. With Homilies 
by Rev. D. Davies, M.A., Rev. C Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., 
and Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A. Fourth Edition. 15*. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. S. R 
Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. E. De Pressense, D.D., 
Rev. J. Waite, B.A. Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A.; and an Introduction by 
the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. Fifth Edition. I2J. 6d. 

Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells and Rev. J. 
Morison, D.D. With Homilies by Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A., Rev. W. F. 
Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and Rev. Professor J. Thomson, 
M.A. Fifth Edition. lor. 6d. 

1 and 2 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R P. Smith, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, Rev. B. 
Dale, and Rev G. Wood. Vol. I. Sixth Edition, 15*. VoL II. 15*. 

i Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E De Pressense, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. A. 
Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. J. Urquhart. 
Fifth Edition. i$s. 

1 Chronicles. By the Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., 
Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Whitfield, M A., and Rev. Richard 
Glover. i$s. 
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Pulpit Commentary (The). Old Testament Series — continued. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 
M.A. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Redford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, 
Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, 
Rev. W. Dinwiddie, LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, 
B.A., Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, LL.B., M.A., and Rev. J. S. Exell, M.A. 
Sixth Edition. One vol. \2s. 6d. 

Isaiah. By the Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, M.A. With Homilies 
by Rev. Prof. E. Johnson, M.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. W. M. 
Statham, and Rev. R. Tuck, B.A. Second Edition. 2 vols, each 15*. 

Jeremiah (Vol. I.). By the Rev. Canon Cheyne, D.D. With Homilies 
by the Rev W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A., Rev. S. 
Conway, B.A., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., and Rev. D. Young, B.A. Third 
Edition. 15J. * 

Jeremiah (Vol. II.), and Lamentations. By the Rev. Canon Cheyne, 
D.D. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. W. F. 
Adeney, M.A., Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A., Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. D. 
Young, B.A. 15*. 

Hosea and Joel. By the Rev. Prof. J. J. Given, Ph.D., D.D. 
With Homilies by the Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. A. Row- 
land, B.A, LL.B., Rev. C. Jerdan, M.A., LL.B., Rev. J. Orr, M.A., 
B.D., and Rev. D. Thomas, D.D. i«;r. 

Pulpit Commentary (The). New Testament Series. 

St. Mark. By the Very Rev! E. Bickersteth, D.D., Dean of 
Lichfield. With Homilies by the Rev. Prof. Thomson, M.A., Rev. Prof. 
Given, M.A., Rev. Prof. Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., Rev. 
A. Muir, M.A., and Rev. R. Green. Fifth Edition. 2 vols, each 10s. 6d+ 

St. John. By the Rev. Prof. H. R. Reynolds, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. Prof. T. Croskery, D.D., Rev. Prof. J. R. Thom- 
son, Rev. D. Young, Rev. B. Thomas, and Rev. G. Brown. 2 vols, 
each 1 5 j. 

The Acts of the Apostles. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., Rev. Prof. E. Johnson, 
M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. Redford, M.A., Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. 
Clarkson, B.A. Fourth Edition. Two vols, each 10s. 6d. 

I Corinthians. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. With Homi- 

lies by Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lipscomb, LL.D., Rev. David Thomas, D.D., 
Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. R. 
Tuck, B.A., Rev. E. Hurndall, M.A., Rev. J. Waite, BjV., Rev. H. 
Bremner, B.D. Third Edition. 15J. 

II Corinthians and Galatians. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, D.D., and Rev. Preb. E. Huxtable. With Homilies by Rev. 
Ex-Chancellor Lipscomb, LL.D., Rev. David Thomas, D.D., Rev. Donald 
Fraser, D.D., Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., Rev. E. Hurndall, M.A., Rev. Prof. 
J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. R. Finlayson, B.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, 
M.A., Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., and Rev. T. Croskery, D.D. 21s. 

Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians. By the Rev. Prof. 
W. G. Blaikie, D.D., Rev. B. C. Caffin, M.A., and Rev. G. G. Findlay, 
B.A. With Homilies by Rev. D. Thomas, D.D., Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., 
Rev. R. Finlayson, B.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. Prof. T. 
Croskery, D.D., Rev. E. S. Prout, M.A., Rev. Canon Vernon Hutton, 
and Rev. U. R. Thomas, D.D. Second Edition. 21s, 

B2 
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Pulpit Commentary (The). New Testament Series — continued 

Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. By the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, Rev. Dr. Gloag, and Rev. Dr. Eales. With 
Homilies by the Rev. B. C. Caffin, M.A., Rev. R. Finlayson, B.A., Rev, 
Prof. T. Croskery, D.D., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. 
Statham, and Rev. D. Thomas, D.D. 15*. 
Hebrews and James. By the Rev. J. Barmby, D.D., and Rev. 
Prebendary E. C. S. Gibson, M. A. With Homiletics by the Rev. C. Jerdan, 
M.A., LL.B., and Rev. Prebendary E. C. S. Gibson. And Homilies by the 
Rev. W. Jones, Rev. C. New, Rev. D. Young, B.A., Rev. J. S. Bright, 
Rev. T. F. Lockyer, B.A., and Rev. C Jerdan, M.A., LL.B. Second 
Edition. Price 15J. 

PUSE Y (Dr.)— Sermons for the Church's Seasons from Advent 
to Trinity. Selected from the published Sermons of the late Edward 
Bouverie Pusey, D.D. Crown 8vo. $s. 

QUEKETT (Rev. William)— -My Sayings and Doings, with Re- 
miniscences of My Life. Demy8vo. i&r. 

RANKE {Leopold von) — Universal History. The Oldest Historical 
Group of Nations and the Greeks. Edited by G. W. Prothero. Demy 8vo. i6j. 

RENDELL (J. M.) — Concise Handbook of the Island of Madeira. 
With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcp. 8vo. is. 6d. 

REYNOLDS (Rev. J. W.)— The Supernatural in Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Demy8vo. 14J. 
The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlarged Edition. Crown 

8va 6s. 
The Mystery of the Universe : Our Common Faith. Demy 

8vo. 14*. 
The World to Come: Immortality a Physical Fact. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

RIB OT (Prof. Th.) — Heredity: a Psychological Study on its Phenomena, 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. Second Edition. Large crown 
8vo. 9-r. 
RIVINGTON {Luke)— Authority, or a Plain Reason for Joining 

the Church of Rome. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 
ROBERTSON (The late Rev. F. W.) M.A.—Life and Letters of. 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M. A. 
I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. Crown 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 
II. Library Edition, in demy 8vo. with Portrait 12s. 
III. A Popular Edition, in I vol. Crown 8vo. 6>. 
Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo. $s. 6d. each. 
The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Cheltenham, 
Oxford, and Brighton. New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 
Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown 8vo. 

3*. 6d. 
Expository Lectures on St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians. 

A New Edition. Small crown 8vo. $s. 
Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 

Edition. Small crown 8vo. 5*. 
An Analysis of Tennyson's 'In Memoriam.' (Dedicated by 

Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcp. &vo.2s. 
The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the German 

of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

* # * A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, can 
be had, is. 6d. 
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ROGERS ( William)— Reminiscences. Compiled by R. H. Hadden. 

With Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Romance of the Recusants. By the Author of 'Life of a Prig.' Cr.8vo.5x, 

ROMANES (G. J.)— Mental Evolution in Animals. With a Posthu- 
mous Essay on Instinct, by Charles Darwin, F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
Mental Evolution in Man. Vol I. 8vo. 14s. 

ROSMINI SERB ATI (A.) Founder of the Institute of Charity— Life. 

By Father Lockhart. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
Rosmini's Origin of Ideas. Translated from the Fifth Italian Edition 

of the Nuovo Saggio. SuW origine delle idee. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. ior. 6d. each. 
Rosmini's Psychology. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. [Vols. I. & II. now ready, 

10s. 6d. each. 

ROSS (Janet) — Italian Sketches. With 14 full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

RULE (Martin) M.A. — The Life and Times of St. Anselm, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Primate of the Britains. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. 32J, 

SAMUEL (Sydney M.) — Jewish Life in the East. Small crown 8vo. 

3* 6d. 
SAYCE (Rev. Archibald Henry) — Introduction to the Science of 

Language. 2 vols. Second Edition. Large post 8vo. 21s. 

SCOONES ( W. Baptiste) — Four Centuries of English Letters : 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the Paston 
Letters to the Present Time. Third Edition. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 

SEE (Prof Ger/nain) — Bacillary Phthisis of the Lungs. Translated 
and Edited for English Practitioners, by William Henry Weddell, 
M.R.C.S. Demy 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

SEL WYN (Augustus) D.D.— Life. By Canon G. H. Curteis. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

SEYMOUR (W. Digby)— Home Rule and State Supremacy. Crown 

8vo. 3*. 6d. 
SHAKSPERE— Works. The Avon Edition, 12 vols. fcp. 8vo. cloth, 

i8j. ; in cloth box, 21 s. ; bound in 6 vols., cloth, 15*. 
SHAKSPERE— Works (An Index to). By Evangeline O'Connor. 

Crown 8vo. 5*. 
SHELLEY (Percy Bysshe).—\AW.. By Edward Dowden, LL.D. 

With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols., demy 8vo. 36J. 
SHILLITO (Rev. Joseph) — Womanhood : its Duties, Temptations, and 

Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 
Shooting, Practical Hints on. Being a Treatise on the Shot Gun and 

its Management. By'20-Bore.' With 55 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. \2s. 
Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. Johannis 

Hospital at Bonn. Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Skinner (James). A Memoir. By the Author of 'Charles Lowder.' 

With a Preface by Canon Carter, and Portrait. Large crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 
%* Also a Cheap Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 
SMEATON (Donald). — The Loyal Karens of Burmah. Crown 

8vo. 4s. 6d. 
SMITH (Edward) ML>., LL.B., E.R.S.— Tubercular Consumption 

in its Early and Remediable Stages. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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SMITH (L. A.)— Music of the Waters : Sailors' Chanties, or Work- 
ing Songs of the Sea of all Maritime Nations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

SMITH (Sir W. Cusack, £art.)—OvR War Ships. A Naval Essay, 
Crown 8vo. 5-r. 

Spanish Mystics. By the Editor of ' Many Voices.' Crown 8vo. 5*. 

Specimens of English Prose Style from Malory to Macaulay. 

Selected and Annotated, with an Introductory Essay, by George Saintsbury. 
Large crown 8vo., printed on hand-made paper, parchment antique, or cloth, 
1 2 s. ; vellum, 15J. 

SPEDDING {James)— Reviews and Discussions, Literary, Political, 
and Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 8vo. izr. 6d. 
Evenings with a Reviewer; or, Bacon and Macaulay. With a 
Prefatory Notice by G. S. Venables, Q.C. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. i8j. 

STRACHEY (Sir yohn)— Lectures on India. 8vo. 15*. 

Stray Papers on Education and Scenes from School Life. By B. H. 

Second Edition. Small crown 8vo. 3s. dd. 

STREATFEILD (Rev. G. S.) M.A.— Lincolnshire and the Danes. 
Large crown 8vo. *]s. 6d. 

STRECKER- WISLICEN 'US— Organic Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. Hodgkinson, Ph.D., and A. J. 
Green away, F.I.C. Demy 8vo. I2j. 6d. 

Suakin, 1885 ; being a Sketch of the Campaign of this Year. By an 
Officer who was there. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2j. 6d. 

SULLY (James) M.A. — Pessimism : a History and a Criticism. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

TARRING (Charles James) MA. — A Practical Elementary Turkish 
Grammar. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

TAYLOR (Hugh)— Tile Morality of Nations. A Study in the 
Evolution of Ethics. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

TAYLOR (Rev. Isaac) — The Alphabet. An Account of the Origin 
and Development of Letters. Numerous Tables and Facsimiles. 2 vols. 8V0.36J. 
Leaves from an Egyptian Note-book. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

TAYLOR (Reynell) C.B., C.SI.—A Biography. By E. Gambier 
Parry. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

THOM (John Hamilton) — Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ. 
Two Series. Crown 8vo. *js. 6d. each. 

THOMPSON (Sir H)—T>iet in Relation to Age and Activity. 
Fcp. 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. ; Paper covers, is. 

TWMAN (Paul E)— Gold and Silver Money. Part L— A Plain 
Statement. Part II. — Objections Answered. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. is. 

Money and Labour, is. 6d. 

TODHUNTER (Dr. /)— A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo. is. 

TOLSTOI (Count Leo) — Christ's Christianity. Translated from the 
Russian. Large crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

TRANT ( William)— Trade Unions : Their Origin and Objects, Influ- 
ence and Efficacy. Small crown 8vo. is. 6^. ; paper covers, is. 
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TRENCH (The late JR. C, Archbishop)— Letters and Memorials. 
Edited by the Author of 'Charles Lowder, a Biography,' &c. With two 
Portraits. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 21s, 

Sermons New and Old. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Westminster and Dublin Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Notes on the Parables of Our Lord. Fourteenth Edition. 

8vo. I2J. ; Popular Edition, crown 8vo. fs. 6d. 
Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord. Twelfth Edition. 

8vo. I2J.; Popular Edition, crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 
Studies in the Gospels. Fifth Edition, Revised. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Brief Thoughts and Meditations on Some Passages in Holy 

Scripture. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 
Synonyms of the New Testament. Tenth Edition, Enlarged. 

8vo. 1 2 s. 
On the Authorised Version of the New Testament. Second 

Edition. 8vo. Js. 

Commentary on the Epistle to the Seven Churches in Asia. 

Fourth Edition, Revised. 8vo. $s. 6d. 

The Sermon on the Mount. An Exposition drawn from the 
Writings of St. Augustine, with an Essay on his Merits as an Interpreter of 
Holy Scripture. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. 8vo. iar. 6d. 

Shipwrecks of Faith. Three Sermons preached before the University 

of Cambridge in May 1867. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Lectures on Mediaeval Church History. Being the Substance 

of Lectures delivered at Queen's College, London. Second Edition. 8vo. I2J. 
English, Past and Present. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and 

Improved. Fcp. 8vo. $s. 
On the Study of Words. Nineteenth Edition, Revised. Fcp» 

8vo. $s. 

Select Glossary of English Words Used Formerly in Senses 
Different from the Present. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Fcp. 8vo. 5*. 

Proverbs and Their Lessons. Seventh Edition, Enlarged. Fcp. 

8vo. 4s. 
Poems. Collected and Arranged Anew. Ninth Edition. Fcp. 8vo* 

7j. 6d. 
Poems. Library Edition. 2 vols. Small crown 8vo. ios. 

Sacred Latin Poetry. Chiefly Lyrical, Selected and Arranged 
for Use. Third Edition, Corrected and Improved. Fcp. 8vo. *]s. 

A Household Book of English Poetry. Selected and Arranged, 
with Notes. Fourth Edition, Revised. Extra fcp. 8vo. $s, 6d. 

An Essay on the Life and Genius of Calderon. With Trans- 
lations from his ' Life's a Dream ' and « Great Theatre of the World.' Second 
Edition, Revised and Improved. Extra fcp. 8vo. $s. 6d. 

Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, and other Lectures on the 

Thirty Years' War. Third Edition, Enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 45. 
Plutarch : his Life, his Lives, and his Morals. Second Edition, 

Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. y. 6d. 
Remains of the Late Mrs. Richard Trench. Being Selections 

from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. New and Cheaper Issue. With 

Portrait. 8vo. 6s. 
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TUTHILL (C. A. M) — Origin and Development of Christian 

Dogma. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 
TWINING (Louisa) — Workhouse Visiting and Management during 

Twenty- five years. Small crown 8vo. 2x. 
Two Centuries of Irish History. Edited by James Bryce, M.P. 

8vo. 16s. 
UMLAUFT(F)— The Alps. Illustrated. 8vo. 
VAL DEREMAO (/ P.) D.D.— The Serpent of Eden. Crown 

8vo. 4r. 6d. 
VAUGHAN (IT. Halford) — New Readings and Renderings of 

Shakespeare's Tragedies. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. izr. 6d. each. 
VICAR Y(J. Fulford)— Saga Time. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
VOLCKXSOM (E. W. v.) — Catechism of Elementary Modern 

Chemistry. Small crown 8vo. 3*. 
WALPOLE (Chas. George) — A Short History of Ireland from the 

Earliest Times to the Union with Great Britain. With 5 Maps and 

Appendices. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
WARD (William George) Ph.D. — Essays on the Philosophy of 

Theism. Edited, with an Introduction, by Wilfrid Ward. 2 vols, demy 

8vo. 21s. 
WARD ( Wilfrid) — The Wish to Believe : A Discussion concerning 

the Temper of Mind in which a reasonable Man should undertake Religious 

Inquiry. Small crown 8vo. 5*. 
WARNER (Francis) M.D. — Lectures on the Anatomy of Move- 
ment. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
WARTER (/ W.)— An Old Shropshire Oak. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 28*. 

WEDMORE (Frederick)— -The Masters of Genre Painting. With 

Sixteen Illustrations. Post 8vo. *js. 6d. 
WHIP LEY (Charles) — Cambridge Anecdotes. Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6d. 

WHITMAN (Sidney) — Conventional Cant : Its Results and Remedy. 

Crown 8vo. 6s, 
WHITNE Y(Prof % William Dwight)— Essentials of English Grammar, 

for the Use of Schools. Second Edition, crown 8vo. $s. <*/. 
WHITWORTH (George Clifford)— An Anglo-Indian Dictionary: 

a Glossary of Indian Terms used in English. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
WILPERFORCE (Samuel) D.D.— Life. By R. G. Wilberforce. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 
WILSON (Mrs. R. F.) — The Christian Brothers : their Origin 

and Work. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
WOLTMANN (Dr. Alfred), and WOERMANN (Dr. Karl)— 

History of Painting. Vol. I. Ancient, Early, Christian, and Mediaeval 

Painting. With numerous Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo. 2%s. ; bevelled 

boards, gilt leaves, 30J. Vol. II. The Painting of the Renascence. Cloth, 

42s. ; cloth extra, bevelled boards, 45J. 
Words of Jesus Christ taken from the Gospels. Small crown 8vo. 

2s. 6d. 

YOUMANS (Eliza A.) — First Book of Botany. Designed to cultivate 

the Observing Powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. New and Cheaper 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
YOUMANS (Edward Z.) M.D. — A Class Book of Chemistry, on the 

Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. $s. 
YOUNG (Arthur). — Axial Polarity of Man's Word-Embodied 

Ideas, and its Teaching. Demy 4to. i$s. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
SERIES. 



I. Forms op Water : a Familiar Expo- 
sition of the Origin and Phenomena of 
Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 25 Illustrations. 
Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. $s. 

IL Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts 
on the Application of the Principles 
of 'Natural Selection 1 and « Inheri- 
tance' to Political Society. By Walter 
Bagehot Eighth Edition. Crown 
8vo. 5*. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., 
LL. B. , F. R. S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. 

5*. 

IV. Mind and Body : the Theories and 
their Relation. By Alexander Bain, 
LL.D. With Four Illustrations. 
Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Her- 

bert Spencer. Thirteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. $s. 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. 
By Balfour Stewart, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or, Walking, 
Swimming, and Flying. By J. B. 
Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., &c. With 
130 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. $s. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. By Henry Maudsley, M.D. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor 
J. P. Cooke. With 31 Illustrations. 
Ninth Edition, remodelled and en- 
larged. Crown 8vo. $s. 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor 

Sheldon Amos. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo. 5-r. 

XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on 
Terrestrial and Aerial Locomotion. 
By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. 5*. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and 
Darwinism. By Professor Oscar 
Schmidt With 26 Illustrations. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 5*. 



XIII. The History of the Conflict 
between Religion and Science. 
By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. 
Twentieth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5;. 

XIV. Fungi: their Nature, Influences, 
Uses, &c. By M. C. Cooke, M.D., 
LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. $s. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of Light 
and Photography. By Dr. Her- 
mann Vogel. Translation thoroughly 
revised. With 100 Illustrations. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. £f. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of Lan- 
guage. By Professor William Dwight 
Whitney. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo. 5*. 

XVII. Money and the Mechanism of 
Exchange. By W. Stanley Jevons, 
M.A., F.R.S. Eighth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5*. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light. With 
a General Account of Physical Optics. 
By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 188 
Illustrations and a Table of Spectra 
in Chromo-lithography. Fourth Edit. 
Crown 8vo. 5-r. 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Mess- 
mates. By P. J. Van Beneden. 
With 83 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5j. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor 
Schutzenberger. With 28 Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. £r. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By 
Professor Bernstein. With 91 Illus- 
trations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
5*. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its 
Relation to Music. By Professor 
Pietro Blaserna. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
5* 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analy- 
sis. ByJ. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. 
Fourth Edition. With six Photogra- 
phic Illustrations of Spectra, and nu- 
merous Engravings on Wood. Crown 
8vo. 6>. 6d. 
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XXIV.. A History of the Growth of 
the Steam Engine. By Professor 
R. H. Thurston. With numerous 
Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo. 5j. 

XXV. Education as a Science. By 
Alexander Bain, LL.D. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

XXVI. The Human Species. By Prof. 
A. De Quatrefages. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5^. 

XXVII. Modern Chromatics. With 
Applications to Art and Industry. By 
Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. $s. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish: an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 
Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo. 5j. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of 
Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. $s. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. 
Wurtz. Translated by G. Clemin- 
shaw,F.C.S. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo. Sj. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions of 
Existence as they affect Animal 
Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps 
and 166 Woodcuts. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5*. 

XXXII. General Physiology of 
Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. J. 
Rosenthal. Third Edition. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. $s. 

XXXIII. Sight : an Exposition of the 
Principles of Monocular and Binocular 
Vision. By Joseph LeConte, LL.D. 
Second Edition. With 132 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

XXXIV. Illusions : a Psychological 
Study. By James Sully. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. $s, 

XXXV. Volcanoes: what they are 

AND WHAT THEY TEACH. By 

Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 
92 Illustrations on Wood. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

XXXVI. Suicide : an Essay on Com- 
parative Moral Statistics. By Prof. 
H. Morselli. Second Edition, With 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5*. 



XXXVII. The Brain and its Func- 
tions. By J. Luys. Second Edition. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

XXXVIII. Myth and Science : an 
Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. $s. 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. 
With Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. $s. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and Wasps : a Record 
of Observations on the Habits of the 
Social Hymenoptera, By Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., M.P. With 5 Chromo- 
lithographs Illustrations. Ninth 
Edition. Crown 8vo 5*. 

XLI. Animal Intelligence. By G. J. 
Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. $s. 

XLII. The Concepts and Theories of 
Modern Physics. By T. B. Stallo. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

XLIII. Diseases of Memory : an Essay 

in the Positive Pyschology. By Prof. 

Th. Ribot. Third Edition. Crown 

8vo. Sj. 
XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. 

Joly. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. £r. 

XLV. The Science of Politics. By 
Prof. Sheldon Amos. Third Edit. 
Crown. 8vo. $s. 

XLVI. Elementary Meteorology. 
By Robert H. Scott Fourth Edition. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 5*. 

XLVII. The Organs of Speech and 
their Application in the For 
mation of Articulate Sounds 
By Georg Hermann yon Meyer. 
With 47 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. $s. 

XLVIII. Fallacies: a View of Logic 
from the Practical Side. By Alfred 
Sidgwick. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 5j. 

XLIX. Origin of Cultivated Plants. 
By Alphonse de Candolle. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. $s. 

L. Jelly Fish, Star Fish, and Sea 
Urchins. Being a Research on 
Primitive Nervous Systems. By 
G. J. Romanes. Crown 8vo. $s. 

LI. The Common Sense of the Exact 
Sciences. By the late William King- 
don Clifford. Second Edition. With 
100 Figures. $s. 
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III. Physical Expression : Its Modes 
and Principles. By Francis Warner, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. With 50 Illustra- 
tions. 5-$-. 

LIII. Anthropoid Apes. By Robert 
Hartmann. With 63 Illustrations. 5-f. 

LTV. The Mammalia in their Rela- 
tion to Primeval Times. By 
Oscar Schmidt. With 51 Woodcuts. 

LV. Comparative Literature. Byll. 
Macaulay Posnett, LL.D. 5/. 

LVI. Earthquakes and other Earth 
Movements. By Prof. John Milne. 
With 38 Figures. Second Edition. 5*. 

LVII. Microbes, Ferments, and 
Moulds. By E. L. Trouessart. 
With 107 Illustrations. $s. 

LVIII. Geographical and Geologi- 
cal Distribution of Animals. 
By Professor A. Heilprin. With 
Frontispiece. $s. 



LIX. Weather. A Popular Exposition 
of the Nature of Weather Changes 
from Day to Day. By the Hon. 
Ralph Abercromby. With 96 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. 5s. 

LX. Animal Magnetism. By Alfred 
Binet and Charles F£re\ 5*. 

LXI. Manual of British Discomy- 
Cetes, with descriptions of all the 
Species of Fungi hitherto found in 
Britain included in the Family, and 
Illustrations of the Genera. By William 
Phillips, F.L.S. 55. 

LXII. International Law. With Ma- 
terials for a Code of International 
Law. By Professor Leone Levi. 5s. 

LXIII. The Geological History of 
Plants. By Sir J. William Dawson. 
With 80 Illustrations. $J. 

LXIV. The Origin of Floral Struc- 
tures through Insect and other 
Agencies. By Professor G. Henslow. 

LXV. On the Senses, Instincts, and 
Intelligence of Animals. With 
special Reference to Insects. By Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 100 
Illustrations. 5j. 



MILITARY WORKS. 



BARRINGTON\Capt. J. T.)— England 
on the Defensive ; or, the Problem 
of Invasion Critically Examined. 
Large crown 8vo. with Map, 7j. 6d. 

BRACKENBURY {Col. C. B.) R.A. 
— Military Handbooks for Regi- 
mental Officers: 

I. Military Sketching and Re- 
connaissance. By Colonel F. J. 
Hutchison and Major H. G. Mac- 
Gregor. Fifth Edition. With 15 
Plates. Small crown 8vo. 4s. 

II. The Elements of Modern 
Tactics Practically applied to 
English Formations. By Lieut. - 
Col. Wilkinson Shaw. Sixth Edit. 
With 25 Plates and Maps. Small 
crown 8vo. £r. 

III. Field Artillery t its Equip- 
ment, Organisation, and Tactics. By 
Major Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. With 
12 Plates. Third Edition. Small 
crown 8vo. 6s, 

IV. The Elements of Military 
Administration. First Part: Per- 
manent System of Administration. 
By Major J. W. Buxton. Small 
crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 



BRACKENBURY (Col C. B.) R.A.— 
continued. 

V. Military Law : its Procedure and 
Practice. By Major Sisson C. Pratt, 
R.A. Third Edition. Small crown 
8vo. 4J. 6d. 

VI. Cavalry in Modern War. By 
Major-General F. Chenevix Trench. 
Small crown 8vo. 6s, 

VII. Field Works. Their Technical 
Construction and Tactical Applica- 
tion. By the Editor, Col. C. B. 
Brackenbury, R.A. Small crown 8vo. 

BROOKE {Major C. A".)— A System of 
Field Training. Small crown 8vo. 

2S. 

CLERY {Col C. Francis) C.B.— Minor 
Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

COL VILE {Lieut-Col C F)— Mili- 
tary Tribunals. Sewed, 2J. 6d. 

CRAUFURD (CapU H. ?.)— Sugges- 
tions for the Military Train- 
ing of a Company of Infantry. 
Crown 8vo. is. 6d. 
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HAMILTON (Capt. Ian) A. D.C. -The 
Fighting of the Future, ix. 

HARRISON (Umt.-Col. R.) — The 
Officer's Memorandum Book for 
Peace and War. Fourth Edition, 
Oblong 32mo. roan, with pencil, y. 6d. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organi- 
sation, &c. By a Cavalry Officer. 
With Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 12s, 

PARR (Col. H. Hallam) C.M.G.—Thk 
Dress, Horses, and Equipment of 
Infantry and Staff Officers. 
Crown 8vo. is. 

Further Training and Equipment 
of Mounted Infantry. Crown 
8vo. is. 



SCHAW(Col.H.)— The Defence and 
Attack of Positions and Locali- 
ties. Third Edition, revised and 
corrected. Crown 8vo. 3j. 6d. 

STONE {Capt. F. Gleadowe) R.A.—Tac- 
tical Studies from the Franco- 
German War of 1870-71. With 
22 Lithographic Sketches and Maps. 
Demy 8vo. ior. 6d. 

The Campaign of Fredericksburg, 
November-December, 1862 : a Study 
for Officers of Volunteers. By a 
Line Officer. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. With Five Maps and Plans. 5*. 

WILKINSON (H. Spenser) Capt. 20th 
Lancashire R. V. — Citizen Soldiers. 
Essays towards the Improvement of 
the Volunteer Force. Cr. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 



POETRY. 



ADAM OF ST. VICTOR— -The Litur- 
gical Poetry of Adam of St. 
Victor. From the text of Gautier. 
With Translations into English in the 
Original Metres, and Short Explana- 
tory Notes. By Digby S. Wrangham, 
M. A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. printed on 
hand-made paper, boards, 21s. 

ALEXANDER (William) D.D. t Bishop 
.of Deny — St. Augustine's Holi- 
day, and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

AUCHMUTY(A. C.)— Poems of Eng- 
lish Heroism : From Brunanburgh 
to Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert. 
Small crown 8vo. is. 6d. 

BARNES (William)— Poems of Rural 
Life, in the Dorset Dialect. 
New Edition, complete in one vol. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

BAYNES (Rev. Canon II. R.)— Home 
Songs for Quiet Hours. Fourth 
and cheaper Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

BEVINGTON (L. S.)— Key Notes. 
Small crown 8vo. 5*. 

BLUNT {Wilfrid Scawen)— The Wind 

and the Whirlwind. Demy 8vo. 

is. 6d. 

The Love Sonnets of Proteus. Fifth 

Edition. i8mo. cloth extra, gilt top, 5^. 

BOWEN (H. C.) M.A.— Simple Eng- 
lish Poems. English Literature for 
Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts 
I. II. and III. 6d. each, and 
Part IV. is., complete 3*. 



BRYANT (W C.) — Poems. Cheap 
Edition, with Frontispiece. Small 
crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Calderon's Dramas : the Wonder- 
working Magician — Life is a Dream 
— the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Trans- 
lated by Denis Florence MacCarthy. 
Post 8vo. ioj. 

CAMPBELL (Lewis)— Sophocles. The 
Seven Plays in English Verse. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

CER V ANTES. — Journey to Par- 
nassus. Spanish Text, with Trans- 
lation into English Tercets, Preface, 
and Illustrative Notes, by James Y. 
Gibson. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
Numantia; a Tragedy. Translated 
from the Spanish, with Introduction 
and Notes, by James Y. Gibson. 
Crown 8vo., printed on hand-made 
paper, 5*. 

Cid Ballads, and other Poems. Trans- 
lated from Spanish and German by 
J. Y. Gibson. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

CHRISTIE (A. y.)— The End of Man. 
Fourth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

COXHEAD (Ethel)— Birds and Babies. 
Imp. 1 6 mo. With 33 Illustrations, is. 

DANTE— The Divina Com media of 
Dante Alighieri. Translated, line 
for line, in the ' Terza Rima ' of the 
original, with Notes, by Frederick 
K. H. Haselfoot, M.A. Demy8vo. 
16s. 
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BE BERANGER.—A Selection from 
his Songs. In English Verse. By 
William Toynbee. Small crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

DENNIS (J.) — English Sonnets. 
Collected and Arranged by. Small 
crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

DE VERE {Aubrey) — Poetical Works: 
I. The Search after Proser- 
pine, &c. 6s. 
II. The Legends of St. Patrick, 
&c. 6j. 
III. Alexander the Great, &c. 6j. 
The Foray of Queen Meave, and 
other Legends of Ireland's Heroic 
Age. Small crown 8vo. $s. 
Legends of the Saxon Saints. 
Small crown 8vo. 6s. 

Legends and Records of the Church 
and the Empire. Small crown 
8vo. 6s. 

DOBSON (Austin)— OldWokld Idylls, 

and other Verses. Eighth Edition. 

Elzevir 8vo. cloth extra, gilt tops, 6s. 

At the Sign of the Lyre. Fifth 

Edition. Elzevir. 8 vo., gilt top, 6s. 

DOWDEN {Edward) Z.L.D.— Shak- 
spere's Sonnets. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Large post 8vo. 
Js. 6d. 

DUTT ( Torn)— A Sheaf Gleaned in 
French Fields. New Edition. 
Demy 8vo. iar. 6d. 
Ancient Ballads and Legends of 
Hindustan. With an Introductory 
Memoir by Edmund Gosse. Second 
Edition. i8mo. Cloth extra, gilt top, 5*. 

ELLIOTT (Ebenezer), The Corn Law 
Rhymer — Poems. Edited by his Son, 
the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, 
Antigua. 2 vols, crown 8vo. i8j. 

English Verse. Edited by W. J. Lin- 
ton and R. H. Stoddard. In 5 
vols. Crown 8vo. each 5^. 

1. Chaucer to Burns. 

2. Translations. 

3. Lyrics of the Nineteenth Cen- 

tury. 

4. Dramatic Scenes and Charac- 

ters. 

5. Ballads and Romances. 
EVANS (Anne)— Poems and Music. 

With Memorial Preface by Ann 
Thackeray Ritchie. Large crown 
8vo. 7*. 



GOSSE (Edmund W.)— New Poems. 
Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 
Firdausi in Exile, and other Poems. 
Elzevir 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 

GURNE Y (Rev. Alfred)— Tux Vision of 
the Eucharist, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo. $s. 
A Christmas Faggot. Small crown 
8vo. 5*. 

HARRISON (Clifford)— In Hours of 
Leisure. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 5*. 

KEA TS (John) — Poetical Works. 
Edited by W. T. Arnold. Large 
crown 8vo. choicely printed on hand- 
* made paper, with Portrait in eau forte. 
Parchment, or cloth, izr. ; vellum, 15*. 
Also, a smaller Edition. Crown 8vo. 
is. 6d. 

KING (Mrs. Hamilton)— The Disciples. 
Eighth Edition, with Portrait and 
Notes. Crown 8vo. 5*. Elzevir 
Edition, 6s. 

A Book of Dreams. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

The Sermon in the Hospital. Re- 
printed from « The Disciples.' Fcp. 
8vo. is. Cheap Edition, 3a?., or 20J. 
per 100. 

KNOX (The Hon. Mrs. 0. N.y- Four 
Pictures from a Life, and other 
Poems. Small crown 8vo. $s. 6d. 

LANG (A. )— XXXII Ballades in Blue 
China. Elzevir 8vo. parchment, or 
cloth, 5*. 
Rhymes A la Mode. With Frontis- 
piece by E. A. Abbey. Elzevir 8vo. 
cloth extra, gilt top, $s. 

LAWSON (Right Hon. Mr. Justice)— 
Hymni Usitati Latine Redditi, 
with other Verses. Small 8vo. parch- 
ment, $s. 

Living English Poets, mdccclxxxii. 
With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. 
printed on hand-made paper. Parch- 
ment, or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, l£r. 

LOCKER (F.)— London Lyrics. New 
Edition, with Portrait. i8mo. cloth 
extra, gilt tops, 5*. 

Love in Idleness. A Volume of Poems. 
With an etching by W. B. Scott. 
Small crown 8vo. 5/. 
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LUMSDEN (Lieut. -Col. II. W.)— Beo- 
wulf : an Old English Poem. 
Translated into Modern Rhymes. 
Second and revised Edition. Small 
crown 8vo. $s. 
MAGNUSSON (Eirikr) M.A., and 
PALMER (E. H.) M.A.—Joh/m 
Ludvig Runeberg'sLyrical Songs, 
' Idylls, and Epigrams. Fcp. 8vo. $s. 
MEREDITH {Owen) [The Earl of 
Lyttoh]— LuciLE. New Edition. With 
32 Illustrations. i6mo. 3s. 6d. ; cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 
MORRIS (Lewis) — Poetical Works. 
New and Cheaper Editions, with Por- 
trait, complete in 4 vols. $s. each. 

Vol. I. contains Songs of Two Worlds. 
Twelfth Edition. 

Vol. II. contains The Epic of Hades. 
Twenty-second Edition. 

Vol. III. contains Gwen and the Ode of 
Life. Seventh ^Edition. 

Vol. IV. contains Songs Unsung and 
Gycia. Fifth Edition. 

Songs of Britain, Third Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. $s. 

The Epic of Hades. With 16 Auto- 
type Illustrations after the drawings by 
the late George R. Chapman. 4to. 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, 21s. 

The Epic of Hades. Presentation Edit. 
4to. cloth extra, gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. 

The Lewis Morris Birthday Book. 
Edited by S. S. Copeman. With 
Frontispiece after a design by the late 
George R. Chapman. 32mo. cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 2s. ; cloth limp, ij. 6d. 

MORSHEAD (E. D. A.)— The House 

of Atreus. Being the Agamemnon, 

Libation-Bearers, and Furies of JEs- 

chylus . Translated into English Verse. 

Crown 8vo. Js. 
The Suppliant Maidens of ^Eschy- 

lus. Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. 
MULHOLLAND (Rosa). —Vagrant 

Verses. Small crown 8vo. 5J. 
NADEN (Constance C. W.)—K Modern 

Apost&e, and other Poems. Small 

crown 8vo. 5^. 
NOEL (The Hon. Roden)—A Little 

Child's Monument. Third Edition. 

Small crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 
The Red Flag, and other Poems. 

New Edition. Small crown 8vo. 6s. 



The House of Ravensburg. 
Edition. Small crown 8vo. 6s. 
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NOEL (The Hon. Roden)— continued. 
Songs of the Heights and Deeps. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Modern Faust. Small crown 8vo. 

O'BRIEN (Charlotte Grace) —Lyrics. 
Small crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

0' HAG AN (>*«)- The Song of 
Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 5*. 

PFEIFFER (Emily)— The Rhyme of 
the Lady of the Rock and How 
it Grew. Small crown 8vo. $s. 6d. 

Gerard's Monument, and other Poems. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Under the Aspens : Lyrical and 
Dramatic. With Portrait. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

PIATT (J. J.)— Idyls and Lyrics of 

the Ohio Valley. Crown 8vo. 5*. 
PIATT (Sarah M. B.)—A Voyage to 

the Fortunate Isles, and other 

Poems. 1 vol. Small crown 8vo. 

gilt top, 5j. 
In Primrose Time. A New Irish 

Garland. Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Rare Poems of the i6th and 17TH 

Centuries. Edited by W. J. Linton. 

Crown 8vo. $j. 

RHOADES {James)— The Georgics of 
Virgil. Translated into English 
Verse. Small crown 8vo. $s. 

ROBINSON (A. Mary F.)-A Handful 
of Honeysuckle. Fcp. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 
The Crowned Hippolytus. Trans- 
lated from Euripides. With New 
Poems. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 5*. 

Shakspere's Works. The Avon Edition, 
12 vols. fcp. 8vo. cloth, i8j. ; and in 
box, 2\s. ; bound in 6 vols, cloth, 15J. 

Sophocles : The Seven Plays in English 
Verse. Translated by Lewis Camp- 
bell. Crown 8vo. *js. 6d. 

SYMONDS (John Addington) — V AG a- 
bunduli Libellus. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

TAYLOR (Sir II.)— Works Complete in 
Five Volumes. Crown 8vo. 30J. 
Philip van Artevelde. Fcp. 8vo. 
3*. 6d. 

The Virgin Widow, &c Fcp. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

The Statesman. Fcp. 8vo. p. 6d. 
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TODHUNTER (Dr. £)■— Laurella, 

and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Forest Songs. Small crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 
The True Tragedy op Rienzi : a 

Drama. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 
Alcestis: a Dramatic Poem. Extra 

fcp. 8vo. $s. 
Helena in Troas. Small crown 

8vo. 2s. 6d. 
TYNAN {/Catherine)— Louise de la 

Valliere, and other Poems. Small 

crown 8vo. $s. 6d. 
Shamrocks. Small crown 8vo. $s. 



Victorian Hymns : English Sacred 
Songs of Fifty Years. Dedicated to 
the Queen. Large post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

WA TTS (Alaric Alfred and Emma Mary 
' Hewitt) — Aurora : a Medley of 
Verse. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

WORDSWORTH — Selections. By 
Members of the Wordsworth Society. 
Large crown 8vo. parchment, 12s. ; 
vellum, 1 5 j. Also, cr. 8vo. cl. 4s. 6d. 

Wordsworth Birthday Book, The. 
Edited by Adelaide and Violet 
Wordsworth. 32mo. limp cloth, 
is. 6d. ; cloth extra, 2s. 



WORKS OP FICTION. 



4 All But : ' a Chronicle of Laxenford 
Life. By Pen Oliver, F.R.C.S. 
With 20 Illustrations. Second Edit. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

BANKS (Mrs. G. Z.)— God's Provi- 
dence House. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

CHICHELE (Mary)— Dowg and Un- 
doing : a Story. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

CRA WFURD (Oswald)— Sylvia Arden. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GARDINER (Linda)— His Heritage. 
Crown 8vo. dr. 

GRAY (Maxwell}— Tke Silence of 
Dean Maitland. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GREY (Rowland)— By Virtue of His 
Office. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

In Sunny Switzerland. Small 

crown 8vo. 5-r. 
Lindenblumen, and other Stories. 

Small crown 8vo. $s. 

HUNTER (Hay)— Cum* of Christ- 
mas Day. A Tale of the Latin 
Quarter. By the Author of 'My 
Ducats and My Daughter.' is. 

HUNTER (Hay) and WHYTE ( Walter) 
My Ducats and My Daughter. 
New and Cheaper Edition. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

INGELOW (Jean)— Off the Skelligs. 

A Novel. With Frontispiece. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 
Ixora. A Mystery. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

JENKINS (Edward)— A Secret of 
Two Lives. . Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 



KIELLAND (Alexander Z.)-Garman 

and Worse. A Norwegian Novel. 

Authorised Translation by W. W. 

Kettlewell. Crown 8vo^ 6s. 
LANG (Andrew)— la the Wrong Par- 
adise, and other Stories. Crown 

8vo. 6s. 
MACDONALD (G.)— Donal Grant. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Castle Warlock. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author 

engraved on Steel. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Marquis of Lossie. Crown 

8vo. dr. 
St. George and St. Michael. Crown 

8vo. dr. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. Crown 8vo. dr. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. Crown 

8vo. dr. 
What's Mine's Mine. Second Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Seaboard Parish : a Sequel to 

' Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood.' 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Wilfred Cumbermede. An Auto- 
biographical Story. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Elect Lady. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
MALET (Lucas)— Colonel Enderby's 

Wife. Crown 8vo. dr. 

A Counsel of Perfection. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
MULHOLLAND (Rosa) — Marcella 

Grace. An Irish Novel. Crown 

8vo. dr. 
A Fair Emigrant. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
OGLE (A. C.) ('Ashford Owen.') A 

Lost Love. Small crown 8vo. zs. 6d. 
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PALGRAVE (tV. afford)— Hermann 
Agha : an Eastern Narrative. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

SE VERNE {Mrs.)— The Pillar House. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SHAW [Flora Z.) -Castle Blair; a 
Story of Youthful Days. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. £r. 6d. 

STRETTON (Hesba) — Through a 
Needle's Eye. A Story. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

TA YLOR {Col Meadows) C.S.L 9 M.R.I.A. 
Seeta. A Novel. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. dr. 



TA YLOR(Cot.Meadaws)C.S.I.,MJt.I.A. 

— continued. 
Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of the Mysore 

War. New Edition, with Frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo. dr. 
Ralph Darnell. New and Cheaper 

Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 

8vo. 6s. 
A Noble Queen. New and Cheaper 

Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 

8vo. dr. 
The Confessions of a Thug. 

Crown 8vo. dr. 
TARA:aMahrattaTale. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 
Within Sound of the Sea. New 

and Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. dr. 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 







Brave Men's Footsteps. A Book of 
Example and Anecdote for Young 
People. By the Editor of * Men who 
have Risen.' With Four Illustrations 
byC. Doyle. Eighth Edition. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

COXHEAD (Ethel)— Birds and Babies. 
With 33 Illustrations. Imp. i6mo. 
cloth gilt, is. 

DA VIES (G. Christopher) — Rambles 
and Adventures of our School 
Field Club. With Four Illustra- 
tions. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

EDMONDS {Herbert) — Well-spent 
Lives : a Series of Modern Biogra- 
phies. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

EVANS (Mark)— The Story of our 
Father's Love, told to Children. 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition of Theology 
for Children. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Fcp. 8vo. is. 6d. 

MAC KENNA (S. J.)— Plucky Fel- 
lows. A Book for Boys. With Six 
Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo. y. 6d. 

MALE 7 (Lucas) — Little Peter. A 
Christmas Morality for Children of 
any Age. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. $s. 



REANEY (Mrs. G. S.)— Waking and 

Working ; or, From Girlhood to 

Womanhood. New and Cheaper 

Edition. With a Frontispiece. Cr. 

8vo. 3j. 6d» 
Blessing and Blessed : a Sketch of 

Girl Life. New and Cheaper Edition. 

Crown 8vo. $s. 6a\ 
Rose Gurney's Discovery. A Book 

for Girls. Dedicated to their Mothers. 

Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 
English Girls: Their Place and Power. 

With Preface by the Rev. R. W. Dale. 

Fourth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Just Anyone, and other Stories. Three 

Illustrations. Royal idmo. is, 6d. 
Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories. 

Three Illustrations. Royal idmo. 

\s.6d. 
Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. 

Three Illustrations. Royal i6mo. 

\s.6d. 
STORR (Francis) and TURNER (Hawes) . 

Canterbury Chimes; or, Chaucer 

Tales Re-told to Children. With Six 

Illustrations from the EUesmere MS. 

Third Edition. Fcp. 8vo. y. 6d. 

STRETTON (Hesba)— David Lloyd's 
Last Will. With Four Illustra- 
tions. New Edition. Royal i6mo. 
2S. 6d. 

WH17AKER (Florence)— Christy's In- 
heritance : A London Story. Illus- 
trated. Royal i6mo. is. 6d. 
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